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Team members in the two first contests are left to right: Admiral James F. Calvert, °41, 
Editor Bruce Catton, *20, Vice Pres. Colgate-Palmolive John R. Brown, Jr., °33. 


Alumn Fun on Television 


IN THE TV PROGRAM called “Alumni 
Fun,” three Oberlin alumni defeated 
challengers from Purdue University on 
February 27 and Western Michigan 
University on March 27. Their two 
victories brought $5,000 to the College 
from American Cyanamid, sponsors of 
the program. In a third round match 
the Oberlin team face alumni from 
Washington University at St. Louis 
(which will have been completed by 
the time the Magazine reaches you). 


Oberlin team members in the two 
first contests were Admiral James F. 
Calvert, °41, USN, commander of the 
atomic submarine Skate; Bruce Catton, 
‘20, editor of American Heritage and 
author of best-selling histories of the 
Civil War; and John R. Brown, Jr., 
"33, vice president of research, Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company and an Ober- 
lin College Trustee. Members of the 
Purdue University team, which the 
Oberlin alumni defeated, were Robert 


Friend, Major Virgil “Gus” Grissom, 
astronaut, and Durwood Kirby, televi- 
sion personality. The team from West- 
ern Michigan was made up of Gard- 
ner Ackley, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors under 
President Johnson: Frank Secory, Na’ 
tional League umpire; and David 
Wayne, screen and television star. 
Program host is Peter Lind Hayes; 
production is by Cleary, Moses, and 
Reid, producers of the “College Bowl.” 
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OUR COVER shows Andrew Bongiorno, °23, M.A., °24, professor of 
English, who is the author of “These Students,” in the current 
issue (see page 8). Professor Bongiorno was chairman of the 
department of English in 1949-52 and again in 1958-64. He holds 
his Ph.D. degree from Cornell University (1935). A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, he is also a member of the Modern Language 
Association, the Dante Society, the Renaissance Society, and the 
American Association of University Professors. He was co-trans- 
lator, with Arthur Livingston of Vilfredo Pareto’s Mind and 
Society, and has published a number of articles in professional 
journals. A few years ago he served as chairman of the Committee 
on the Relation of Art and Music to Liberal Education, which was 
investigating, under a $25,300 grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the impact of music and the fine arts at Oberlin on students 
not majoring in those fields. He has been a member of numerous 
important committees of the College, including the College Faculty 
Council. His wife, Laurine, °25, lecturer in art and editor of the 
Art Museum Bulletin, is the daughter of the former Jesse F. Mack, 
professor of English at Oberlin 1918-43. 


THE COMMENCEMENT SYMPOSIUM 


Saturday, June 11 
HALL AUDITORIUM 9 A.M. .- 10:30 A. M. 


TOPIC: The College Tomorrow 


SPEAKERS: 
F. CHAMPION Warp, °32 
Deputy Vice President for International Programs, Ford 
Foundation, Oberlin College Trustee 


Joun S. DiEKHOFF 
Professor of English and Associate Dean of the Faculty, 
Western Reserve University 


ConrRAD A. HILBERRY, °49 
Professor of English, Kalamazoo College, on leave as 

Associate Director of a two-year study on “The Future of 
the Liberal Arts College.” 


*% *% 


ApmiraL James F. Catvert, °41, USN, will be the featured 
speaker at the Men’s Dinner, Saturday, June 11, at 6 P.M. 
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Law Enforcement, A Report 


on Equal Protection 


m the South . . 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF 


COMMISSIONER ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, ’25 


AS A LAWYER who is proud of his profession, and as a 

legal educator who is concerned with the development 
of high professional standards in young lawyers, I have a 
deep concern in the administration of justice. It is clear 
that the administration of justice in the South today is one 
of the key elements in the most fundamental domestic 
problem of the United States. Too long and too often has 
this fact been overlooked by citizens and by lawyers 
throughout the country. It is my earnest hope that this 
report of the Commission on Civil Rights will focus the 
attention of thoughtful people everywhere on the realities 
of this problem, and that, especially, it will lead to an 
awakening of awareness and responsibility on the part of 
citizens and lawyers of the South. 


As far as the ordinary Negro in the South is concerned, 
Justice is not administered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or even by the supreme courts of the several 
States. The place where State power makes its impact on 
him is when he encounters sheriffs, and their deputies, and 
police officers, and court officers, and magistrates and 
justices of the peace. From experience he tends to look on 
these officers of the State not as protectors but as persons 
to be feared. He knows that many of them will exercise 
the discretion committed to them in such a way as to de- 
mean him and to deny him equality under the law. The 
Negro who knows his place ordinarily has little trouble — 
in his place. The Negro who is aware of the rights con- 
ferred on him by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States — and those who seek to help him — repeatedly 
encounters the long arm of the local law designed to in- 
timidate him and to discourage him from any attempt to 
break out of the subservient place to which he has been 
assigned by the practices and the customs of the dominant 
elements of the community. 


This injustice appears in mass arrests, such as those of 
the Freedom Riders who sought only to assert a simple 
citizen’s right. It is found in the decision to arrest, or not 
to arrest, when a small group of Negroes walking to register 
to vote becomes an illegal parade. When there is some 
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offense, the white man receives a warning, or is ignored. 
The Negro is arrested with all the consequences of arrest. 
Discrimination is found in bail practices. White persons 
are released on their own recognizance, or with modest 
bail easily arranged; Negroes often have a higher bail and 
restrictions are imposed, such as a refusal to accept cash 
bail, or requiring bail supported only by unencumbered 
real estate — which is hard to find in a Negro community. 
Very often bail cannot be arranged from bonding com- 
panies in so-called civil rights cases because local agents 
will not sign the bonds. 


The Negro’s plight is found in police brutality — per- 
haps almost as important, in police discourtesy, in constant 
reminders in many ways, large and small, that he is a sub- 
ordinate, lacking the full dignity of a man. It is found in 
decisions of the minor judiciary, where the Negro goes to 
jail and the white man is released on parole or pays a fine. 
It is found in social practices still tolerated in many courts, 
where seating is still segregated, and where Negroes are 
addressed only by their first names. It is found in juries, 
where, by one device or another, Negroes are rarely — 
often never — found seated on the jury which actually 
hears a case with racial aspects. It is found in the fact that 
a Negro convicted of rape is usually given a death sentence, 
while this is rarely the fate of a white man convicted of 
this offense. 


Looming in the background of all this, is the fact, well 
known to Negroes, that a white man who harms them will 
rarely, if ever, be severely punished. The murderers of 
Mack Charles Parker, though known, have never been 
indicted. No one has ever been charged by the State of 
Mississippi with the murder of three civil rights workers in 
1964. The trials of persons charged with the murder of 
Lemuel A. Penn and of Jonathan Daniels resulted in ac 
quittals. The measure of progress in this area, and our 
present lamentable situation, is indicated by the fact that a 
person was actually charged with the murder of Medgar 
Evers, and was brought to trial, resulting in a hung jury; 
he was retried, with the jury hung again. Here the prose: 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CiviIL RIGHTS, an 
independent agency authorized by the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act, carried out an extensive investigation in 1964 and 


1965 of “discriminatory law enforcement practices” in 
a number of southern communities. Last November the 
Commission published a lengthy report of its findings, 
labeling those findings a “study of the failure of local 
officials in several Southern States to adhere to their oath 
of office to support the Federal Constitution.” 


Erwin N. Griswold, ’25, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School and a trustee of Oberlin College, has been a 
member of the Commission since 1961. In connection with 
the November report he published a separate statement, 
which we reprint here in full. Dean Griswold, an ardent 
champion of civil rights also testified last July before the 
Senate Commerce Committee on the public accommoda- 
tions portion of the Administration Civil Rights proposals. 
He appeared in Cleveland, Ohio, the first week in April 
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das a member of the Commission conducting adn imvestiga 
tion to obtain a “balanced picture of the status of civ 
Under the chairmanship of John H 
Hannah, president of Michigan State University, the Com 


rights’ in the city. 


mission interviewed a large number of people, under oath, 
in their investigation of housing, employment practices, 
public facilities, 


community relations. 


ddministration of justice, and_ police 


A full report of the Commission's findings will be 
issued later. Dean Griswold stated in an interview with a 
Plain Dealer reporter: “The South showed us the pattern 
of legal segregation through its voting laws; the northern 
cities have other problems. In the last analysis the 
problem is a moral one.” 


wants to determine what can be done 


The Commission, he indicated, 
‘to make it so all 


Americans can live together better, and in particular, what 
the federal government can do and how federal powe? 
can be used better.” 


Photograph courtesy of thi 
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Dean Erwin N. Griswold, °25, on the Civil Rights Panel in Cleveland. 


cuting officers and the judge did their duty — all credit to 
them — but juries are a part of our system of administra- 
tion of justice, too. The trial of one of the persons charged 
with the murder of Mrs. Viola G. Liuzzo likewise resulted 


in a hung jury. A re-trial led to an acquittal. 
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Jurymen take an oath to administer justice fairly and 
impartially, according to the evidence produced before them 
in open court. Until they do so, can it be surprising that 
Negroes have little confidence in the administration of 
justice in southern courts? More than a century ago, in 
recounting the situation in the distant past, Chief Justice 
Taney said that “The Negro has no rights which the white 
man is bound to respect.” In these crucial matters — the 
physical safety of the Negro in his life and body, and his 
human dignity 
last three centuries, or alas, in the last hundred years? 


how much progress have we made in the 


Our sad lack of progress in the past 90 years is strikingly 
shown by the charge given by a Federal judge in Tennessee 
90 years ago which is painfully applicable to our present 
situation. 


In no country but our own is the discreditable fact true that 
where murder and cruel shocking outrages are perpetrated 
by a dominant party in a narrow region of country, there is 
no power of punishment, save through the impractical in- 
strumentality of those who have either committed or sympa- 
thized with the crime. Unless our statesmen, State or 
National, create some jurisdiction of wider scope and which 
will authorize indictments and trial beyond the narrow limits 
a majority of whose citizens abet the crime to be punished, 
the Nation must still submit to the disgrace of yearly addi- 
tions of mean and courage-wanting murders of the innocent 
and the helpless, without the slightest infliction of any legal 
penalty upon the offenders. .. . It has been our painful duty 
in repeated instances to charge juries that the Federal court 
had no cognizance of offenses where crimes so cruel and 
shocking have been proved that the court, jury, and audience 
could scarcely refrain from tears of sympathy, and where the 
elegantly dressed, socially well connected, and shameless mur- 
derers, had, in the communities where they had shed innocent 
blood, not only confessed but boasted of their crime and who 
had either not been indicted at all, or, when tried, had been 
acquitted by juries, their coadjutors in crime, amid the ac- 
clamation of their co-conspirators. . . . It is believed by many 
of our best citizens that there should be here, as in every 
other government on earth, some power to bring such wicked 
men to justice, outside of, and uncontrolled by, the wills and 
hands which have united in their atrocities.1 


So long as lawyers, public officials, and State courts in 
the South continue to distort the process of public power 
so that Negro citizens may not enjoy the legal equality 
promised them or exercise the liberties assured them by the 
Constitution, Federal authority must continue to make itself 
felt. A central irony in the situation in which the South 
now finds itself is the fact that the refusal of its lawyers 
and its judges to fulfill their plain responsibilities has been 
the principal cause of the intervention from outside against 
which the South so vigorously protests. So long as disregard 
of national law rules the southern scene, national power 
must make itself directly felt. Sometimes its bite will 
affect the electoral processes that have been misused to 
preserve discriminations. Sometimes injunctions will be 
issued to prevent continued harassment of Negroes, Some- 
times cases that have been initiated for abusive purposes 
will be removed from the State courts where they are 
pending. The sooner the bar and the officials of the South 


‘Emmons, J., Charge to the Grand Jury, Case No. 18,260, 
30° Fed. Cas. 1005, 100607 (C.G.W.D, ‘Tean. 1875). 
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recognize that this is one country and that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is law everywhere in the United 
States, the sooner they will find themselves partners in the 
enterprise of American government. 

On all these matters, progress can be made in the long 
run only in the South and through southerners. That is as 
it should be, but there should be progress — great and 
heartening progress which will really make the Negro an 
equal in all the aspects of the administration of justice — 
the little homely, personal aspects which are so important, 
and in the impartial actions of all officials concerned — 
police, sheriffs, magistrates, as well as judges and jurors. 
This must not only be the fact, but the Negro must know 
it to be the fact and have confidence in it. Perhaps this is 
the millennium. But America, the land of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, the land of liberty 
and the home of the free, cannot be content with less. 
Southern citizens, white and Negro, cannot wisely or in 
good conscience rest until these things are accomplished. 

In all of this, lawyers have a special responsibility. They 
are persons trained in the law, with presumably a special 
interest in justice. They are officers of the courts. Through 
their training and background, they are often elected to our 
legislatures, hold executive and administrative offices, as 
well as sit on the benches in our courts. Yet, too many of 
the members of the bar — it is not too much to say most 
of the members of the bar in the South — have been com- 
placent about these things. Some have been concerned, but 
have felt that they could not speak up, a sad commentary 
on the situation which so distorts the administration of 
justice where racial factors are involved. 


In the hearings before the Commission, in which a num- 
ber of lawyers of good will participated, it developed that 
there are only four Negro lawyers in Mississippi. Until 
just a few years ago, there was no place in Mississippi 
where a Negro could study law, and it is well known that 
the admission of Negroes to the University of Mississippi 
was accomplished only with the aid of military force. There 
are still no Negro graduates of the University of Missis- 
sippi Law School. There are no white lawyers in Missis- 
sippi who will ordinarily handle a civil rights case. Much 
the same is true in other states in the South. For this situa- 
tion, the dominant groups in these States are responsible. 
The lawyers, there and elsewhere, bear a special respon- 
sibility. 

In his address as President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in August 1965, an able and public-spirited lawyer, 
Lewis F. Powell, Jr., spoke of the importance of safeguard- 
ing fair trial and of the “diminishing minority which still 
uses violence and intimidation to frustrate the legal rights 
of Negro citizens.” He went on to urge that “the courts 
and legislative halls, rather than the streets, must be the 
places where differences are reconciled and individual 
rights ultimately protected.” Appealing as this is, does it 
really get to the bottom of the problem? Are there any 
basic legal questions in this area which have not already 
been settled in the legislative halls or in the courts? The 
difficulties arise not because of doubts about the law — 
about schools, about voting, about public accommodations, 
about facilities in transportation, about juries, about em- 
ployment but because of persistent failure to accept 
and follow and apply and be governed by the clearly ap- 
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plicable law, and to administer the law fairly and without 
discrimination. 

The Negro, and his supporters, march in the streets not 
because the law is not clear, but because it has not been 
followed. He knows from long experience that a resort to 
the courts will far too often result, initially, in delay, frus- 
tration, injustice, and denial of clearly defined rights. It 
is small comfort to him that three years later he will get 
Justice from the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Justice — true and real justice — should be dispensed by 
voting registrars, sheriffs, the police, school boards, district 
attorneys, justices of the peace, and the others close at hand 
who represent the authority of the State, and who use their 
authority far too often to perpetuate a system of social 
control, which may represent what has been regarded as 
the southern way of life, but which is wholly inconsistent 
with rights established by valid Federal power as a part 
of “the supreme Law of the Land.” 

Thus the key to the greatest domestic problem of this 
country may well be found in the administration of justice 
by southern peace officers and in southern courts. The 
problem is by no means exclusively a southern problem, 
but it is more deep-seated and more pervading there. Not 
until justice can truly be found close at home, from officers 
of the law and local magistrates, can it be rationally ex- 
pected that Negroes in the South, and their supporters, 
will present their cause in the courts rather than in the 
streets. The sad fact is that the streets have long been the 
only place where they could ordinarily get any sort of an 
effective hearing. Of course these matters should be got- 
ten off the streets; but this can only be done when the 
administration of justice is not so deeply polluted at the 
source. 

The lesson which these hearings drive home to me is the 
crucial importance of doing what we can to change the 
atmosphere in southern courts and the approach of southern 
law enforcement officers. As Daniel Webster said, in his 
funeral oration on Mr. Justice Story: “Justice, Sir, is the 
great interest of man on earth.” And as Thomas Erskine 
said at the trial of Thomas Paine, “The choicest fruit that 
grows upon the tree of English liberty” is “security under 
the law; or, in other words, an impartial administration of 
justice.” 

When the ordinary southern Negro has confidence in 
his local peace officers and in his local courts, when the 
people of the whole country can have confidence in south- 
ern justice at the grass roots, then the Negro, and others 
interested in equal rights for all citizens, will surely present 
their grievances to the courts and stay off the streets. 


This is the great challenge to the lawyers of this country, 
and particularly to the lawyers of the South. “The place 
of justice is a hallowed place,” as Francis Bacon said long 
ago. There is no justice without true equality, not only in 
court but in all law enforcement procedures. Too long 
have we too casually accepted a system in this area which 
too often, sometimes even unconsciously and unintention- 
ally, has in fact been grossly discriminatory. When south- 
erners, and particularly southern lawyers, can accept and 
face this deplorable fact, and begin to work, openly and 
assiduously, to correct it, we can have real hope that this 
situation will change to the great benefit of the South 


and of the Nation. ASS 
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“These Students” 


This third article in our series on “The Oberlin Student” 


comes from a professor who has been connected with the College almost 


continuously since 1919 


almost half a century. 


A graduate of the Class of 1923, Professor Bongiorno 
returned to Oberlin the following year for his M.A. degree, taught 
one year on the faculty of the University of Missouri, and then joined the 
Oberlin faculty as a member of the department of English in 1925. 
No member of the Oberlin College faculty, administration, or staff 


can point to such a long, continuous relationship with the College. 


As a result, Professor Bongiorno is in a unique position 


to evaluate the Oberlin undergraduate today 


in comparison with the students of the so-called “roaring twenties,” the 


“dismal thirties,” the war years, the “period of unrest.” 


Professor Bongiorno has served nine years 


as chairman of the department of English. He has also served on many 


important committees of the College, including the 


College and General Faculty Council. 


He was recently elected to the College Council for 1966-67, his last year 


on the Oberlin faculty before mandatory retirement on July 1, 1967. 


@): MORNING IN THE SPRING OF 1944 a Navy regular 

in an English class composed of Navy regulars inter- 
rupted the proceedings with a question that had no bearing 
whatever on the matter then at hand. “These students,” he 
asked, the note of ill-repressed irritation in his voice, “did 
they come to Oberlin because they are like they are, or 
did they get like they are after they came here?” The 
startled instructor could only fall back on that most service- 
able of pedagogical stereotypes: “Just what do you mean, 
Mr. Blank?” The sailor’s reply was ready on his tongue: 
“IT mean, Sir, they seem to think they can do so much 
more than they really can!” 

Nineteen-forty-four was a mock-convention year. The 
war, and the presence on campus of nonpolitical Navy 
and Marine units, had curtailed the normal pre-convention 
hullabaloo. Yet the civilian (and mostly female) mock 
politicians were playing their games so earnestly — dis 
cussing the issues at public meetings and street corners, 
proposing and opposing candidates, posting slogans and 
campaign portraits on all available wall space — that even 
a sailor inured to the unsettling folkways of the South 
Pacific could not stand unshaken before Oberlin’s peculiar 
outrage against the established sanities of right-minded 
men: the delusion that those who labor zealously, as all 
men must, to remake the world will produce results com- 
mensurate with their efforts 

Now what prompted our sailor to ask his question was 


the social phenomenon which since 1944 has appropriated 
the name of activism. The name may be new, but the 
thing it signifies would have thrust itself on the attention 
of a stranger on this campus in 1844 and 1894 no less 
insistently than in 1944. For the fact is that the pious 
founders of this college named it after an admired Alsatian 
pastor who had won fame for his pastoral activities and 
not for any theological speculations; that they deemed him 
a fit patron for their “collegiate institute’ because he had 
been a peculiar pastor — had, in fact, constituted himself 
a sort of one-man Peace Corps in backward Ban de la 
Roche; and that they proposed him to their peculiar breed 
of undergraduates as the example of a mind and a heart 
dedicated to the godly task of making all things new. Ober- 
lin, in other words, was established as a school for activists. 
Her founders struck the note of activism when they con- 
ceived not a new but a new kind of college, one that should 
educate women as well as men and Negroes as well as 
whites, and they went on to promote moral and political 
reform by shaping the college into an instrument for de- 
stroying slavery and enlarging the liberties not only of 
Negroes but of all Americans. Their spirit — and John 
Frederick Oberlin’s — continued to animate their succes: 
sors whether in the dramatic Wellington Rescue in 1858 
or in the comparatively undramatic founding of Oberlin 
in China in 1908; and in periods — as in the 1920’s — 
when the flame of activism burned low, the community 
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James Lewin, °67, from Evanston, Illinois. 
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did not lack voices to articulate the sense of betrayal that 
oppressed its most representative members. I have in mind 
the saintly Kemper Fullerton, who in 1926 sought to goad 
a sluggish college into recapturing its sense of mission with 
an address entitled “Oberlin: College or Cause?” Fullerton 
reminded his audience that in her best years Oberlin had 
been as much a cause as a college and deplored as a 
betrayal of her true vocation “the development of Oberlin 
as a college at the expense, to a certain extent, of Oberlin 
as a cause.” The pursuit of intellectual excellence, he 
seems to say, may well justify the existence of other col- 
leges; Oberlin is truly Oberlin when it is animated by the 
conviction that that excellence must be consecrated to the 
moral, social, and political regeneration of the world. But 
the apathy which distressed Fullerton in the third decade 
of the century does not blight the college in the seventh: 
the Carpenters for Christmas of 1964 offer evidence of 
this, as do the two (out of thirty-four) civil-rights workers 
who drew the gunshot of Mississippi racists only last Feb- 
ruary. A sophomore woman whose second semester last 
year had been rendered unprofitable by a sense of the futil- 
ity of intellectual endeavor returned to the campus in Sep- 
tember eager to apply all her fine talents to the business 
of learning. She had spent the summer among poor chil- 
dren in Cleveland, teaching them to read, to write, to 
speak, and she had been revived by the discovery that, in 
her own words, something can be done. 
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24.0 -and Left to right: Nancy Howard, °67, from Colchester, Conn.; Carol Ann Skriletz, °67, 
Mogadore, Ohio; Jonathan Yoder, °67, Athens, Ohio; and Helen Dart, 67, Honolulu. 


Activism has in large measure shaped and defined the 
Oberlin ethos. Let us not, however, mistake the activism 
of 1966 for that of earlier days. If John Frederick Oberlin 
labored to improve the physical condition of his little 
domain he did so in response to his vision of the New 
Jerusalem; his twentieth-century successors would also 
build a fairer city than they know, but theirs is the City 
of Man — recently renamed the Secular City by a former 
secretary of our Y.M.C.A. The Oberlin undergraduate 
can no longer be dubbed “peculiar” in the sense intended 
by the founders. If he is an activist, so are most under- 
graduates in the colleges and universities one hears most 
about, and his activism is inspired by the same secular 
humanism that prevails on other campuses (and in the 
country at large). Today to know the intellectual and 
moral temper of one of these institutions is to understand 
the rest: Oberlin’s can be described as accurately from 
their campuses as from Tappan Square. The Oberlin 
undergraduate, like the undergraduate of many another 
college, thinks of foreign service not as a missionary but 
as a member of the Peace Corps; the gift he would carry 
to less-privileged lands is simply the knowledge and skills 
that will set in motion the Baconian revolution to which 
his country owes so much of her wealth and well-being. 

And it is not to Oberlin that he owes his discovery of 
the world. Oberlin, as a recent graduate wrote to me 
some months ago, is not the capital of France; but it was 
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from this northern-Ohio village that many a young man 
and woman once caught his or her first glimpse of Paris 
and of other cities in countries less accessible than France 
and less illustrious. It was surely here that some heard the 
call to a missionary post in some distant land, and it was 
here also that others first dreamed of the European tour 
that would one day bring them, sometimes under Oberlin 
guides, into closer acquaintance with the peoples and 
monuments they had recently discovered. Our present 
undergraduates, however, have most of them grown up in 
cosmopolitan centers and rank as cosmopolites before they 
graduate from high school; Oberlin simply offers them 
opportunities for exploring certain regions of the world 
which they have already discovered. And their discoveries 
are far more extensive than those made by their predeces- 
sors. The tumultuous history of their own time has thrust 
every part of Western Europe on their attention, and their 
knowledge of Russia and India and South America and 
Africa and the Far East greatly exceeds that supplied by 
the geography schoolbooks. Before matriculating at Ober- 
lin many of them have traveled abroad, and probably all 
of them have received their initiation in literatures other 
than the English and the American. In 1964 about one 
third of the essays in the Advanced Placement papers 
submitted by entering freshmen to the English department 
were on Greek (ancient and modern), French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Norwegian, and Swedish authors; 
twelfth-grade students from many parts of the country 
had been directed, in an English examination, to write an 
essay on some play or novel of their choice, and the play 
or novel one in three felt best prepared to write on proved 
to be a work by an ancient dramatist or a modern like 
Flaubert, Kafka, Dostoevski, or Ibsen. A “Wake for 
Camus,” held soon after his death, drew fully as large an 
audience as the forum on Shakespeare held in 1964 to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of his birth; and Dostoevski, 
Kafka, and Camus are read far more avidly than any 
classical English novelist. The undergraduate’s appetite 
for the experience of foreign cultures grows by what it 
feeds on, and the college does not fail, would not be per- 
mitted to fail, to satisfy it. The study of foreign languages 
ceased long ago to culminate in the oral translation in 
indifferent English of a five-page assignment prepared 
the night before. Classes in foreign languages are con- 
ducted in a foreign language, and thanks to this revolution 
and the other of the language laboratories, the sounds 
of French and German and Spanish and Russian are now 
actually heard in the corridors of King and Peters as well, 
of course, as in the dining halls of the French, German, 
Spanish, and Russian Houses. But the College offers and 
many students demand more than this. About seventy-five 
of them flew last June to Vienna, to Aix en Provence, or 
to Madrid to perfect themselves in the language of the 
country and to steep themselves in its culture by taking 
up residence in the homes of native families. Next June 
a group of pioneers will fly to Moscow for a summer there; 
and an even hardier band may one day be flying to 
Formosa, for the study of Chinese language and literature 
was inaugurated with great éclat last September. But 
there are those who demand a longer and more intimate 
experience than a few summer months can provide. Dur- 
ing the present academic year sixteen juniors are enrolled 
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in European universities earning the equivalent (one hopes) 
of a full year’s Oberlin credits. An undetermined number 
travel abroad every summer to an undetermined number 
of destinations; a senior who called on me last September 
had just returned from a summer in Ethiopia. It will not 
be long before they find their way to Africa in numbers. 
A few of our faculty have already served there as con- 
sultants to African governments. 


Our undergraduates’ vision extends far beyond the 
borders of their own land; as Gertrude Stein remarked 
about the French, they know that the world is round. They 
were born citizens of the world, and they find their world 
so absorbing that they desire to be formed by it, to draw 
from it the wisdom that will shape their ethos and give 
direction to their activism. No students have ever im- 
mersed themselves in the present as completely as those 
who have filled the colleges and universities in the last 
twenty years. They have read more books and a greater 
variety of books than previous generations, but they re- 
spond most spontaneously and most joyfully to those im- 
pregnated with the modern spirit. Three-fifths of the 
twelfth-graders who wrote the Advanced Placement ex- 
amination essays I mentioned earlier chose twentieth-cen- 
tury authors as their subjects; and this enthusiasm for the 
contemporary extends to — perhaps I should say begins 
with — modern art. The largest single class in the College 
this semester, and perhaps the largest elective class in the 
history of the College, is the one in modern art. (At Har- 
vard, as I heard last summer, the class in modern drama 
has to be held in the Loeb Theatre.) A gallery talk by an 
artist whose work is on view will invariably fill the gallery 
to overflowing; and the Jim Dine exhibition of last fall, 
complemented by a gallery talk by the painter himself and 
an Assembly talk by an eminent critic, proved to be one 
of the great events of the present year. Last year a junior 
transferred for one semester to the University of Michigan 
to enroll in a course offered there by a contemporary poet 
on modernism in literature, art, and music. The most 
typically modern poem or painting or sculpture or musical 
composition is generally embraced as the most congenial. 
It is also adjudged the most profitable, for no other can 
afford an equally intimate communion with the spirit that 
informs the world at this moment of time. But a com’ 
munion even more intimate can be achieved by direct 
contact with the actual. The summer job, preferably in 
unfamiliar territory; summer travel, preferably in foreign 
lands and by methods that scrupulously avoid the amenities 
of hotels and pensions; the withdrawal from college for 
one or two semesters — the “leave of absence,” as it has 
come to be called — which enables one to live in a room 
of one’s own and on one’s own earnings, barricaded 
against all incursions of parental authority; even the par’ 
ticipation in some local charitable program that brings the 
volunteer worker in close touch with less-fortunate mem- 
bers of the community — all these appeal to the under- 
graduate as capable of offering a more direct path to 
reality than books, lectures, and examinations, and all of 
them are lent glamour by the mystique that they, if any- 
thing, can supply the light by which one can recognize 
the usefulness of academic pursuits. This yearning for raw 
experience may account for the folk-singing that fills the 
air in this and other colleges. For while the folk song 
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satisfies the normal human need for patterned language, 
patterned sound, and patterned experience, it is in fact 
most appreciated as the spontaneous utterance of people 
at the lowest level of sophistication and is thought to be 
most authentic and most effective when sung by the un- 
washed, the unshaven, and the generally unkempt. 

These full-fledged citizens of the contemporary world 
frequently confess to doubts about right and wrong in the 
moral sphere, but few ever suffer from doubt about their 
rights — and the rights of others — as citizens. They 
come to Oberlin eager for knowledge and intellectual ex- 
cellence, and the full force of that eagerness is perhaps 
most felt by those of us who are privileged to teach them. 
But they come also determined to manage their lives as 
far as possible in their own way, some even claiming the 
right to moral experimentation, and they tend to resent as 
oppressive many of the rules under which they are obliged 
to live. The rather lax regulations governing class at- 
tendance are violated so flagrantly that one normally ex- 
pects from ten to twenty per cent of a class to be absent 
on any one day (from fifty to seventy-five per cent just 
before a vacation); and the nonchalance of those who 
disdain to accept class attendance as an obligation never 
fails to shock the faculty graybeards who knew the College 
when an unexcused absence was generally frowned upon as 


In Professor Bongiorno’s seminar on Literary Criticism, Abie 
right: Helen Hogan, °67, Woods Cross, Utah; Margaret viet er, 
66, Hamburg, New York; Jay Caplan, 67, Worcester, assa 
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something of a misdemeanor. And they claim even greater 
freedom from the rules designed to regulate their social life. 
In a class in freshman composition I taught the first semes 
ter of last year, four or five of the women had written 
protests against the social rules before the semester was 
half over; and the phrase in loco parentis, with or without 
the preposition and in a variety of possible and impossible 
syntactical contexts but regularly denoting a dreary abomi- 
nation, flashes from the correspondence page of the Review 
frequently enough to make it plain to all with eyes to read 
that the writers and their readers did not make their way 
to Oberlin in search of parental guidance. But College 
rules do not exhaust the student’s fund of indignation. 
Beyond Oberlin lie all the states of the Union and a world 
in which unjust laws, hunger, and pain oppress the weak. 
Contemporary Oberlin may not answer to Kemper Fuller- 
ton’s conception of the college-cause, of the educational 
institution organized as an instrument of moral and social 
regeneration, but it is unquestionably the home of many 
causes. Civil rights, racial equality, peace, freedom from 
want — causes such as these find many a doughty cham- 
pion here. Our valiant activists keep incessant vigil over 
matters like the labor policies of the College and of local 
business concerns; but they also look out from Oberlin as 
from an observatory toward Washington, Alabama, Har- 


chusetts; Robert Grossman, °67, Montclair, New Jersey; Eric 
Nelson, '66, Huntington Station, New York; Susan Thiermann, 
66, Palo Alto, California. 
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lem, Vietnam, and every other spot where human rights 
may be in jeopardy; and when they sight a distressful 
situation they lack neither the courage nor the resolution 
to invade hostile territory at great personal risk in an utter- 
ly disinterested endeavor to set the crooked straight. This 
concern with public affairs is reflected in the Review, 
which, once a college paper filled with college news and 
comments on college doings, now devotes much of its space 
to comment by editors and columnists on matters that fill 
the editorial pages of the more responsible metropolitan 
dailies. The causes our undergraduates espouse happen 
more often than not to be of the kind that the College has 
traditionally found congenial. I say “happen to be” because 
they would be championed no less passionately if they had 
never attained that sponsorship. But a good cause is a 
good cause whatever its credentials; the demonstrations of 
the last few years make plain that when the occasion secms 
to call for it, students will not scruple to mount an offen- 
sive against Oberlin itself. 

I hope I have not conveyed the impression that our 
student body is swayed by a single will. I have highlighted 
their humanitarian activism because it currently enjoys the 
status of an orthodoxy that only the profane would dare 
dispute. The tact is, however, that Oberlin students do 
not form a close-knit community. Friendship flourishes 
here, as it does wherever the young foregather, and so do 
organized “activities” (none more than dramatics, which 
of late years have taken on the kind of glamour that once 
belonged to sports). Community, on the other hand, 
languishes and decays. The most important student achieve- 
ment of the present year has been the drafting — with 
some faculty and administration help — of the constitution 
of the new Student Senate; but it has been the achieve- 
ment of a few student leaders, and all of them have pub- 
licly lamented the apathy of their fellow-students. What 
was once honored as “school spirit” was long ago dismissed 
as an adolescent psychosis; no one intimate with today’s 
college could imagine the appearance of a new college 
song. The local situation does not account for the rest- 
lessness that torments so many of our students, but I sus- 
pect that it is in part due to the absence of genuine com- 
munity in their society; their social instincts suffer from 
undernourishment; college crowds are lonely crowds. But 
they also suffer from the metaphysical loneliness that 
oppresses the human spirit in this century, and unfortunate- 
ly the intellectual climate in which they live can do little 
or nothing to allay it. No member of this college may any 
longer speak as the authoritative voice of local, though not 
unique, intellectual and moral traditions that testify to the 
meaningfulness of what representative modern thinkers 
and poets have dismissed as meaningless. As for the facul- 
ty, it consists, like most present-day faculties, of a loose 
federation of departments staffed by specialists who speak 
a variety of dialects but no common language. We set 
many subjects of study before our students and offer every 
one of them impartially as the high road to a sound educa- 
tion. The grand ideas, philosophical and theological, that 
unify knowledge and reveal latent significance are still to 
be met in many a course, but they enjoy no privileged 
status as they once did, nor are they even accorded a 
special emphasis. To be sure we make a policy of pre- 
scribing “general requirements”; but general requirements 
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in the end amount to no more than a stone which modern 
colleges are obliged to make do for the bread that students 
ask for. The intellectual situation at Oberlin (and else- 
where) has made this the era of the influential teacher. 
Being young and therefore having a marked penchant, even 
a strong need, for hero worship, students tend to despair 
of the search for meaning and seek to find in personality 
the satisfactions that personality cannot offer. Courses 
that languish under one instructor will be feverishly elected 
under another; the fortunes of the same course will rise or 
fall as the instructor’s appeal waxes or wanes. In these 
circumstances knowledge finds its fulfillment in the dis- 
covery of the self. The most-coveted prize of intellectual 
endeavor nowadays seems to be something that goes by 
the name of Identity. 


My remarks do not aspire to the authority of those 
reports that grow out of masses of data which teams of 
experts labor a year or more to accumulate and the com- 
puter another minute to interpret. They offer no more 
than impressions that have been forming in my mind over 
the years, with only enough illustrative matter to suggest, 
I hope, that they have some basis in fact. Then, too, 
they offer the impressions of a humanist, and at Oberlin a 
humanist is never so situated as to feel “the very pulse of 
the machine.” Oberlin students and the institution itself 
are oriented toward the sciences and the social sciences, 
these being deemed the studies that best fit the activist to 
promote the welfare of his society and the world. We have 
seen that Oberlin’s activism flourishes today as it did a 
hundred years ago and that only its direction has changed, 
having of late years taken a definitely secular turn. The 
changes this turn has caused have affected every part of 
the institution; it has in fact caused nearly all the trans 
formations that would make graduates of an earlier day 
strangers on this campus. In this Oberlin’s experience has 
not been unique. No college can or should dig itself into 
shelters against the winds of doctrine that blow from all 
corners of the world. Our students have been exposed to 
those winds before they enroll here; there exists a pre 
established harmony between the mind of the present-day 
student and that of the present-day college. And so, if I 
were to answer the sailor’s question after a delay of twen- 
ty-two years, I should say that “these students” come to 
Oberlin because they are like they are and stay pretty 
much like they are after they get here. They are not all 
happy to be here; on the other hand few graduates regret 
having been here; loyalty to alma mater often proves 
to be a plant that blooms only after transplantation. But 
happy or unhappy they form as admirable and amiable a 
group of undergraduates as any college can boast. I have 
known many among the generations about whom I have 
been writing, and having known them I have come to know 
the courtesy that finds expression in something finer than 
correct manners, the generosity that eschews harsh judg 
ments, the readiness to assume responsibility for failure, 
the reluctance to ask for or to receive special considera- 
tion, the modesty that accepts criticism and shuns praise. 
One can only wish that they shared more of John Frederick 
Oberlin’s concern with ultimates and that, as lovers of 
peace, they would come to the realization that the Secular 
City is a breeder not of peace but of strife. ASS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 


Room for Adoption 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Robert Neil's “Mushroom Crowd” is 
with me still, pushing me to bring you my 
concern. 

It is very easy for those of us who are 
so well educated to say to ourselves “But 
the world needs more people like me!” 
Every man probably sincerely believes that 
the world needs more people like him. So 
the world goes on spinning with its ever- 
mushrooming population. There is no more 
room for us to indulge in large families, 
though I would dearly love to bear and 
nurse more than the two we now have. 

However, there are ways to a large fam- 
‘ily, and if you believe that environment is 
important as well as heredity, you will still 
be giving the world more of “your type” if 
you undertake to raise the children of those 
who cannot or will not raise them them- 
selves. There are various ways to do this, 
usually by fostering or adopting, and the 
result is usually to bring more children into 
your family. Some do more than _ that. 
Anyone who has read Pearl Buck’s Chil- 
dren for Adoption knows there are espe- 
cially acute demands for homes for certain 
children: the ones who are beyond adorable 
babyhood; the ones of mixed racial stock; 
and the ones who have defects, most of 
which are remediable (cleft palate, birth- 
marks) and often are helped at the ex- 
pense of the agency. Those of us who 
have already partaken of the pleasures of 
natural parenthood are perhaps in an espe- 
cially good position to adopt these chil- 
dren, for we do not expect them to bring 
us an experience we otherwise would miss 
altogether. Instead, we get a new, differ- 
ent, and equally rewarding experience. 

There is a tendency to regard foster 
parenthood as something which those who 
have trouble making ends meet do for the 
money, and adoption as being reserved for 
the childless. Yet there are more than 
enough children to go around, and it is 
not overwhelmingly difficult. Read what 
has been written about parents who have 
taken foster children or adopted the “un- 
wanted,” find out more about the techni- 
calities of getting children. And remember, 
the child without a home is going to feel a 
lot stranger in his role than you will in 
yours: you already have a home you expect 
to remain in, and relatives who take an 
abiding interest in you. 

At Thanksgiving we had a child from 
the State Hospital come to visit for an 
afternoon. Thereafter he came for week 
ends. Now he is a member of our family. 
He had been released to the state some 
time in the past year. Imagine being cast 
out of your family at the age of eight! Put 
yourself in the children’s shoes, and then 
try to get them into your family’s. 

Heven Opie Ryan, °55 
Franklin, New Hampshire 
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The Copper Beech 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I was most interested to read Mr. Eich- 
stedt’s article on “Oberlin and Her Trees 
Today,” and particularly in his reference 
to the copper beech on W. College St. 
I have been told that this is the same tree 
that was formerly in the garden of my 
grandmother, Mrs. James Brand at 81 S. 
Professor St. If so it has quite a romantic 
history. My brother, James Brand Hannah, 
has my father’s diaries, and thanks to him 
I can tell you quite a lot about it. 

When teaching in China my father, Ian 
Campbell Hannah, became acquainted with 
the Tenneys; later he visited them in Paris 
and met their niece, Edith Brand, who was 
staying with them while studying art. On 
June 7, 1902, he writes in his diary from 
Philpots, his father’s country home in 
Sussex, England, “Dug up and potted one 
of the baby copper beeches as an experi- 
ment, Mrs. Brand being anxious to have 
one for the garden at Oberlin, and her 
daughter having undertaken to convey it 
there.” In August the Tenneys visit the 
Hannahs in Sussex on their way home, and 
on the 30th, Father sees them off at South- 
ampton. “Arrived at the vessel, there was 
nothing but confusion, we found the 
staterooms and got the remaining luggage 
— including the copper beeches — in 
place.” In 1903 he visits the Brands at 
81 So. Professor St., and writes on May 
29th, “Two of the little copper beeches 
are growing in the garden.” 

In 1915 we came to live in Oberlin 
where my father was appointed Professor 
of Church History in the Graduate School 
of Theology. We bought 163 Elm St., and 
the surviving copper beech was moved to 
our garden. I well remember the care we 
had to take to preserve it from boys, dogs, 
coal carts, and “Campus Fords” which 
from time to time threatened its tender 
existence. But its greatest peril was from 
the College botany class which visited it 
in their early morning prowls and almost 
denuded it of leaves for their notebooks. 
Against them we were fighting a losing 
battle, until my mother put up a_ notice 
which ended with ‘“True botanists will and 
others must leave this tree alone.” This 
did the trick and the tree survived, though 
it never grew to be more than 2 feet high. 

When we left Oberlin in 1924 the tree 
was returned to my grandmother's. I be- 
lieve it was subsequently moved to W. Col- 
lege St., probably after my grandmother 
died and the house was sold. Perhaps some 
of your readers can verify this? 

I do hope it is the same one. I would 
like to feel that our family had left such an 
attractive memorial in Oberlin; and I am 
delighted to see from my old friend Pinky 
Princehorn’s photograph that it now pro- 
duces enough leaves to satisfy any number 
of botany students! 


LORD MACAULAY 


May I say how greatly I appreciate re- 
ceiving the Alumni Magazine, especially as 
I am not an Oberlin graduate. I don’t 
suppose I would recognize the place now, 
especially with all the elms away, but see- 
ing the magazine does bring back many 
very happy memories of Oberlin. 

JoHnN M. C. HANNAH, ex °27 
Alloa, Scotland 


... “The Difference to Me” 


TO THE EDITOR: 

You haven’t had a grumble from me for 
quite a while. Sorry I didn’t see you Jast 
June to mention the Theological Seminary 
move. It won't be hurt, but Oberlin will 
be, and Ohio. 

Of course no one cares what an ancient 
of 1905 thinks, but we still do think, and 
I want to applaud the letter by Mildred 
Avery Alwyne, °21, in the February issue, 
and wish everyone would read it, also note 
the last sentence in next letter, same 
column, and its last paragraph. (Mrs. 
Nichols, also *21). It seems sometimes as 
if we are turning into a nation of sheep. 
No one wants to be different. Oberlin 
should be different. 

How is the Schauffler part going to be 
managed? I understand that stays. Would 
like an article in the Alumni Magazine 
about it. 

ELIZABETH RODHOUSE CREGLOW, *05 
Lake Ann, Michigan 


Sorry! 


TO eid ge EOLLORe 

It was a pleasure as always to receive 
the O.A.M. It is an interesting magazine 
and I read it with the sure knowledge that 
campus memories will be pleasantly revived. 
However, the last issue brought a slight 
shock. In the article entitled “Oberlin in 
Turkey” by Mrs. Nute the photograph 
with the caption “The Richard E. May- 
nards, °33, join a hoe-down at the Turkish 
American Association in Gazientep” actual- 
ly shows my brother, Richard Updegraff, 
°50, and his wife, both M.D.s. It’s all right. 
We all make mistakes. I'm sure you will 
print a correction in your next issue. 

MELANIE UPDEGRAFF ADAMS, °37 

Lyme, New Hampshire 


War Blindness 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have belatedly finished reading the 
Alumni Magazine Commencement issue and 
I thank you for the complete address of 
Martin Luther King Jr. because his spiritual 
insight is always a treasure. Also I am de- 


lighted to discover an active “student com- 
mittee on Vietnam.” This reminds me of 
the year 1917 when a brilliant Devere 
Continued on page 37 
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WAVE Lieutenant Commander Alice V. Bradford points out her former duty station in Iceland to WAF Major Jane Donovan, left, 
and WAC Captain Eileen Razek, “56, and Defense Information School Commandant Colonel John J. Christy. The three women officers 
are instructors on the faculty of the Defense Information School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 


“A Date With Destiny” 


By ErLreen L. Razex, °56 


Photographs by Unirep States ArmMy 
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What the Service Offers to Women 


ifs THE HOT, HUMID SUMMER of 

1942, when the Allied cause was 
at its lowest ebb, several hundred 
women gathered on the parade field at 
an old cavalry post at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Despite the temperature that 
only an lowa summer can _ produce, 
they were wearing heavy khaki uni- 
forms and clumsy oxfords. They lis- 
tened as a short, dark-haired woman 
spoke words that have gone down in 
United States history. 


“You have taken off silk and put 


on khaki . you have a debt and a 
date — a debt to democracy, a date 
with destiny.” 

The speaker was Colonel Oveta 


Culp Hobby, the first director of the 
newly formed Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps (WAAC). She was ad- 
dressing the first group of women to 


join the WAAC. 


Today, 24 years later, the original 
manuscript of that speech is in the 
Women’s Army Corps Center Museum 
at Fort McClellan, Alabama. Most of 
the women who stood on that Des 
Moines parade field have resigned or 
retired from military service. But 
today, the Women’s Army Corps 
has become a regular component of 
the Army. Women in the Navy 
(WAVES), Air Force (WAF) and 
Marines (Women Marines) are also a 
part of their respective services. 


Approximately 2,200 women in these 
branches are officers, serving side by 


Eileen L. Razek, ‘56, is captain in the 
WACS, stationed at Ft. Benjamin Harrison 
in Indiana, where, since June, 1965, she 
has been an instructor in the Applied Jour- 
nalism Department, Defense Information 
School. Before that she was Command In- 
formation Officer at Ft. Lewis, Washing: 
ton, in charge of the post paper, one of 
two WACS on the post among 25,900 men. 
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Captain Eileen L. Razek, “56, receives the silver bars from Colonel John 
J. Christy, on October 26, 1965, at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 


side with men in all jobs not involving 
combat. They earn the same pay and 
receive promotions in the same amount 
of time as the men. They advance 
through the officer ranks to lieutenant 
colonel (commander in the Navy). 
The directors of the women’s services 
are full colonels, or, with the Navy, 
captains. 

Women officers come from every 
state in the United States. Many have 
given up successful professional careers 
to join the service, but they utilize 
their skills while in uniform. Others 
have come into the service directly out 


of college. The majority are college 


graduates, and many have advanced 
degrees. 
The women officers of today’s 


services are intelligent, attractive, 


hard-working, with a strong zest for 


life and adventure. They must keep 


abreast professionally in many varied 
fields, from avionics to personnel in- 
formation. They work in the same 
offices with men. Their jobs are chal- 
lenging and often difficult and stren- 
uous — the military life does not auto- 
matically produce a 40-hour week with 
overtime, 

A woman officer learns flexibility in 
One 
WAF major, for example, lived in a 


arranging her personal affairs. 


(rented) French chateau for three 
years, then had to move to a two-room 
Bachelor Officers Quarters Suite 
when she was transferred to a state 
side Air Force base. Somehow, cur 
tains and rugs are cut down; furni 
ture that won't fit is stored with 
friends or relatives. But women off; 
cers soon learn to enjoy remodeling 


and decorating NeW quarters 


The various kinds of jobs women 
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Two WAVE ensigns plot a contact 
on a radar repeater, under 

the supervision of a Navy lieutenant. 
This is one of many jobs WAVE 
officers carry out, alongside their 
male colleagues, in the Navy. 


officers hold in all the services would 
make an article in itself. Here is a 
sampling: 

42> At United States Air Force 
headquarters, a lieutenant colonel is 
known as the Air Force’s most knowl- 
edgeable individual in matters concern- 
ing the House of Representatives Sub- 
committee for Manpower Utilization. 


4S A WAVE lieutenant (junior 
grade) and five ensigns are working 
on the development and production of 
computer programs and related analy- 
sis efforts for command systems sup- 
port for use within the Naval Strategic 
Command and Control System. 


ASS A Woman Marine major han- 
dles personnel actions for a major 
Marine installation, Camp Pendleton, 
California. 


ASS A WAC lieutenant colonel is 
a logistician coordinating financial 
management of logistics programs 
totalling $2.7 billion annually. 


ASS A WAVE lieutenant comman- 
der is Plans and Scheduling officer for 
the amphibious services rendered by 


the Amphibious Training Command, 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Norfolk, Virginia. 


4SS> A WAF major inventories, 
plans, and programs utilization of re- 
sources of the aeromedical laboratory 
at Holloman Air Force Base, New 
Mexico. 


4S A WAC major organized and 
set up a community services program 
at a major Army installation. A WAC 
captain runs a similar program at an- 
other large Army post. 


And every Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine installation on which en- 
listed women serve has officers — 
usually captains or lieutenants — who 
serve as company or squadron com- 
manders, concerned with the welfare 


WAVE Lieutenant, j.g. Ruth Hanlin, °62, 
is the new assistant to the Chief of Staff, 
headquarters, Naval District Washington, 
D. C. She directs the U. S. Navy 
WAVES Chorus of Washington, D. C., 


in her spare time. 
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of their WAC, WAVE, WAF, or 
Marine detachment. Most women of- 
ficers generally consider their respon- 
sibilities for the administration of en- 
listed squadrons or detachments as the 
most rewarding of all duties, whether 
performed on a full-time basis, or, as 
in the case of the Navy Women’s 
Representative, on a collateral duty 


basis. As one WAF detachment com- 


mander puts it, “It’s an education in 
itself.” 

Although women are not assigned 
to combat positions, they have earned 
their share of medals, especially dur- 
ing World War II. Several received 
Purple Hearts for wounds received 
from snipers and bombings. A WAC 
major serving in Germany recently 
received the Soldiers Medal for her 
heroic action in saving the life of a 
nine-year-old girl, at the risk of her 
own, when the little girl’s clothing 
caught fire. A great many women 
have received meritorious service and 
commendation medals for their re 
spective services. 

Being an officer in the women’s 
services and getting to be one are two 
different matters. The services vary 
somewhat, but each has a period of 
time, ranging from eight to sixteen 
weeks in which the officer or officer 
candidate and the service have a 
chance to look each other over. 

College graduates accepted by the 
various services receive initial training 
lasting about four months, varying 
slightly with each service. Commis- 
sioning as a first or second lieutenant 
(or ensign or lieutenant junior grade 
in the Navy) may come before, dur- 
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ing, or following this training period, 
depending on the branch of service 
selected. 7 
The training consists mainly of aca- 
demic subjects, given in an eight-hour 
day (with plenty of study at nights 
and on week ends). Many instructors 
are experts in their fields; a few are 
former college professors. Subjects 
covered include leadership, speech, 
methods of instruction, military justice, 
supply, intelligence and personnel ad- 
ministration, as well as subjects per- 
taining to specific military services. 
Practical aspects are also included. 
WAVES, for example, observe the 
life of the seagoing forces during a 
day at sea on a Navy ship. WACS 
spend a few days at the Infantry Cen- 
ter at Fort Benning, Georgia, observ- 
ing infantry and artillery maneuvers. 
Emphasis is placed on _ leadership 
training. In addition to the “psycho- 
logical” aspects of the subject given in 
the classroom, officers and officer can- 
didates take turns holding leadership 
positions in their companies or squad- 
rons. One day a young woman may 
be the student company commander; 
the next day, a squad leader — or 
quad member. This training in leader- 
hip, many feel, is one of the most 
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valuable aspects of their basic course. 

The woman officer, regardless of 
her service, finds many rewards in 
both her training and on the job. Every 
post and base has its officers’ club and 
many have golf courses and swimming 
pools. Craft shops, libraries, theaters, 
and chapels are available. Most junior 
officers (those below the rank of major 
or lieutenant commander) live on the 


ve 


» 


A lieutenant 1n the Women Marines, 
an assistant aviation operations officer 
at a Marine Air Station, reports 

to the control tower what she sees in 
the radar in front of her. 


post or base. Each has her own room 
as a minimum living arrangement, 
which she may furnish herself if she 
so desires. Senior officers may live on 
or off the post. 

The services offer women oppor- 
tunities to travel. Women officers 
are stationed in practically every state 
in the union, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, and in many overseas areas, 
such as Europe, Japan, Korea and 
Vietnam. They may use their free 
time to travel. A WAC captain sta- 
tioned at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
traveled commercially on a_ space- 
available basis to Hawaii and Alaska. 
Another WAC, stationed in Orleans, 
France, made so many friends during 
her two-year tour of duty that recently 
she took a thirty-day leave to go to 
visit them. 

When Colonel Hobby told the first 
WAACS that they had a “date with 
destiny,” she was mainly concerned 
with World War II and what those 
pioneer women in uniform could do to 
help win it. But the destiny of women 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines has been to become an integral 
part of their respective services. 

Today, the opposition faced by those 
first women in uniform has generally 
been replaced by affectionate pride and 
respect. Colonel John J. Christy, Com- 
mandant of the Defense Information 
School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, In- 
diana, who has officers in the WACS, 
WAVES and WAF on his faculty 
has commented: 

“T have found with few exceptions 
that both officers and enlisted women 
are highly competent, capable, and 
dedicated. My experience has been 
gained mainly in the information field, 
but it is indicative of the experience 
of officers of all the services — that 
women have taken their rightful place 


in military service.” ASSP 
A WABF lieutenant explains the 
B-58 Hustler, an Air Force jet, during 


a briefing on Air Force planes 


to a civilian audience 


ry 
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KARAMU 
The House the Jelliffes Bualt 


Courtesy of The Standard Oil Company 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell W. Jelliffe, °14 (Rowena Woodham, °14), talk with Ben Turner from the Standard Oil Company, in the Leonard 


C. Hanna room at Karamu. 


By KatrrnE Mac GLasHAN Bax ey, °28 
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eee House, Cleveland’s re- 

nowned interracial community 
center, was established in 1915 by two 
Oberlin graduates, Rowena Woodham 
Jelliffe and her husband Russell W. 
Jelliffe, both of the class of 1914. This 
fall Karamu celebrated its 50th annt- 
versary with a week-long symposium 
on the role of the arts in human rela- 
tions, and with it the Jelliffes saw a 
triumphant affirmation of their basic 
thesis: that art acts as a vital com- 
municating link between races, and 


center in Cleveland’s lower East Side, 
beset by problems and prejudice, to 
its present international fame. Karamu 
House has become a potent influence 
in the field of social relations. It has 
been, also, an outstanding generative 
force in the arts, sending out multi- 
tudes of talented performers to enrich 
their various fields, each of them 
forming one of those beachheads of 
influence for racial understanding on 
which the Jelliffes have pinned their 
faith. 


Contemporary Social Problems, con- 
cerning which he commented on the 
role art can play as “a magnificent 
social tool.” At a dinner session, Dr. 
Robert Fountain, Dean of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, spoke on Art and Com- 
munication. A random scanning of 
the list of Oberlin College Trustees 
and Honorary Sponsors reveals the 
names of Oberlin President Robert K. 
Carr, former President William E. 
Stevenson, former Dean Carl F. Witt- 
ke, Trustees Ralph J. Bunche, h, °49, 


Karamu: Theatre Building on the right; Administration and Music Building, center; Nursery School and Arts Department building, left. 


that with this fact as a starting point, 
ever-widening areas of mutual toler- 
ance must develop. 


This has been the platform on which 
the Jelliffes have worked and through 
which Karamu has grown from a tiny 


Katrine Mac Glashan Baxley, ’28, author 
of “Signs and Wonders” (Alumni Maga: 
zine, December 1965), is a free lance 
writer. Many of her sketches, book reviews, 
and personal interviews have appeared in 
Mademoiselle, and in various newspapers in 
Westchester County, N. Y. Her first pub- 
lished story, One Lung, a tale of pioneer 
automobile days, was the basis of her his- 
torical novel, Horseless Buggy. Her daugh- 
ter, Helen, is a member of the Class of 
1965, 
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Oberlin was well represented at the 
Symposium, where lively panel discus- 
sions of not always coinciding opinion 
alternated with musical and dramatic 
performances and exhibitions of the 
dance and the visual arts. Dr. Wolf- 
gang Stechow, Professor Emeritus of 
Art, took part in a panel discussion on 
The Role of the Arts in Human 
Growth and Development, of which 
Dr. August Heckscher, Director of 
The Twentieth Century Fund, was 
chairman. Later, Dr. Stechow lead a 
discussion group on The Search for 
Personal and Group Identity in the 
Arts. Paul B. Arnold °40, Professor of 
Art, participated in a panel discussion 
on The Painter's Position in Regard to 


and Carl T. Rowan °47, and Alumni 
Victor Obenhaus *25, Norman Shaw 
"26, Joel B. Hayden °43, Alonzo G. 
Wright Acd., and William M. Milli- 
kenahe a: 


The names of others from widely 
divergent fields listed also as 
Trustees and Honorary Sponsors: 
Robert Shaw, Dr. Benjamin B. Spock, 
Lena Horne, James Rorimer, Noble 
Hurst, George Szell, 
Mainbocher, Norman Cousins, Doro- 


are 


Sissle, Fannie 
thy Fuldheim. They hold in common 
their belief in the Karamu idea, prov 
ing by their mutual ratification how 
far that toward 


idea has progressed 


universal acceptance. 
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It was not thus. Suspicion, 
resentment and prejudice greeted the 
when in 1915, with 


College, M.A.s 


of Chicago and 


ever 


young couple 
B.A.s from Oberlin 
from the University 
experience with Jane Addams of Hull 
House behind them, the Jelliffes came 
to Cleveland, to try to provide an an- 
swer to a question that obsessed them: 
How far should our belief in democ- 
racy go? 

It was Dudley Peter Allen, an 
Oberlin benefactor, who provided the 
entering wedge, when he made it a 
proviso to a pledge made to the 2nd 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland that 
“something be done” about improving 
the surrounding area. The Jelliffes 
were appointed for the task and set up 
their community center in two tiny 
cottages in the East 80s, a settled dis- 
trict of many foreign elements and a 
growing percentage of Negro migra- 
tory workers. For these 
ones, Karamu became an oasis. 

On the walls of Karamu House 
hangs a copy of the Constitution. 
Said Rowena Jelliffe in a recent maga- 
“This document is a liv- 
ing thing at Karamu. . . . That much 
unfinished business is found in the 
Constitution does not dismay us. It 
was this particular concern, more than 
50 years ago, that led Russell Jelliffe 
and me to think about a venture which 
today is called Karamu. Quietly set- 
ting out to fulfill as many of those 
promises of the Constitution as we 
could effect became the objective of 
our life’s work . . . simply sitting down 
in a rather quiet mood to do some of 
the things that people talk about when 
they proclaim democracy.” 


uprooted 


zine article, 


Early in the experimental stage, the 
Jelliffes realized in evaluating the many 
community activities housed in their 
center that the arts were the most 
effective leaven available to them. As 
she puts it, “As we have watched 
our program applied, it seems to us 
that sometime after the skill involve- 
ment comes about, then the moment of 
self-discovery, the sense of self arrives. 
From this point onward the growth in 
skill, growth in self-awareness and a 
sense of working with the group grow 
hand in hand.” 

Although public reaction varied 
from apathy to belligerence, Karamu 
had a stalwart core of adherents. 
Gradually the project found accep- 
tance as it affirmed itself through its 
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Karamu Theatre: 


A scene from The King and I; 


King, Clayton Corbin, Schoolteacher, 


Barbara Douglas. 


accomplishments. In 1919 Karamu 
became an independent organization 
called the Neighborhood Association 
and was a charter member of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

There are today, 60 activities at 
Karamu with programs and clubs for 
pre-school to Golden Agers. The Arts 
and Crafts, including ceramics, metal- 
work, wood carving, et cetera, are an 
area of special interest. Karamu ar- 
tists have won many awards at the 
Annual May Show at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. It was a Karamu- 
trained artist who was the first Negro 
to have work displayed at the Inter- 
national Print Show. 


But it is the dramatic program 


which, more than anything, has helped 
to establish the fame of Karamu on a 
world-wide scale. Its guiding spirit 
has been Rowena Jelliffe. Theatre has 
always been an interest with her. John 
Murray Anderson was her drama 
teacher; Martha Graham her teacher 
of the dance. Karamu’s theater group 
has played at the International Theater 
Festival in Zurich, Switzerland; the 
Edinburgh Theater Festival in Scot- 
land; and the Old Vic in London. To- 
day 70,000 annually come to see Kara- 
mu’s productions, housed now in their 
resplendent theater building. . . . But 
enthusiastic audiences came from the 
first to see this lively group put on 


plays of substance wherever they 
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could find houseroom, be it funeral 
parlor, hall or loft, or, after 1926, in 
their own first little theater remodeled 
from a neighborhood poolroom. In 
the 1920’s the group staged the first 
Negro drama, Granny Maumee by 
Ridgely Torrance, followed by Willis 
Richardson’s Compromise. In 1926 
came Paul Green’s The No-’Count 
Boy. Others were Off Nag’s Head, 
The Medicine Man and In Abraham's 
Bosom. 

The depression decade brought many 
problems but the Karamu Players 
flourished. Many plays 
were put on, among them six plays by 
Langston Hughes. They gave Gullah 


plays by Isadore Bennett, Turpentine, 


manuscript 
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A scene from the play Mr. Johnson. 


with newly created spirituals, Scarlet 
Sister Mary, Eugene O'’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones and Stevedore, a con- 
troversial labor drama which caused a 
furore. 

After the destruction by fire in 
1939 of the cherished playhouse, 
Karamu Players were homeless again. 
But a nation-wide campaign for funds 
for a new building brought $70,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
large donations from show people and 
the bulk from small contributors. The 
actual erection of the fine new theater 
building, housing the 223-seat Proscen 
ium Theater and the 120-seat Arena, 
was hampered by World War IL. 


The year 1949 saw a spectac ular open 


ing with a repertoire of drama, opera, 
music, and children’s theater, 
and the presence of new and notable 
faces on the staff. 

The last 15 
production not only of 
meaningful drama but an increase of 


dance 


years have seen the 


consistently 


musicals, dance-dramas and _ opera. 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium 
was a feature of the opening bill in 
1949, to be followed by such produc 
the Stars, Handel’s 
opera Julius Caesar and Bloch’s opera 
Macbeth. At the Symposium, sharing 
the spotlight with Langston Hughes’ 
Simply Heavenly, was Robert Merrill's 


tions as Lost in 


Carnival. 


To name just two ot Karamu’s 


bl 


A scene from Ballad for Bimshire. 


alumni in the theater field: William 
Branch is the author of Udomo, a play 
on the rise of nationalism in Africa, 
produced on Broadway in 1961, with 
its premiere at Karamu. William 
Ray, °52, sang the lead in the German 
premiere of the Benjamin Britten 
opera, based on Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

In his dinner speech Oberlin’s great 
choral director, Robert Fountain, spoke 
of “the impact of music making.” 

He said, “What is needed so des- 
perately in our world is a dialog be- 
tween human beings that can be trust- 
ed. Art speaks out with this integ- 
rity and man, hungry for its message, 
seems ready to answer. . . . How does 
one describe these golden moments of 
sharing? When man desires to 
share with his fellow man he reaches 
out in love. Artistic performance, at 
its highest level, is an act of love... . 
True art is born of integrity. It is the 
artist's answer to the times in which 
he lives, sometimes an answer which 
is not understood for centuries. * 

In closing Dr. Fountain quoted 
from an essay by Albert Camus: 
“Great ideas, it has been said, come 
into the world as gently as doves. 
Perhaps, then, if we listen attentively, 
we shall hear, amid the uproar of em- 
pires and nations, a faint flutter of 
wings, the gentle stirring of life and 


ae 


hope. Some will say that this hope 
lies in a nation; others, in a man. I 
believe rather that it is awakened, re- 
vived, nourished by millions of solitary 
individuals whose deeds and works 
every day negate frontiers and the 
crudest implications of history. As a 
result, there shines forth fleetingly the 
ever-threatened truth that each and 
every man, on the foundations of his 
own sufferings and joys, builds for 
AVES 


What of the future? Rowena and 
Russell Jelliffe believe that the Karamu 
concept can play a part in the “vast 
unfinished business that lies ahead. A 
soundly-based program in the arts and 
humanities can take us the next step 
beyond civil rights, beyond the letter 
of the law. It can help to ease ten- 
sions, erase bitterness, soothe bruised 
spirits and cement friendly relations 
between individuals and community 
groups.” 


Since their retirement as directors 
of Karamu House in 1963, the Jelliffes 
have acted as directors of the Karamu 
Foundation. Their purpose is twofold 

to spread the Karamu idea in 
other cities and to consolidate the 
foundations of the Cleveland center. 
To these ends they now bend their 
impressive energies. ASTD 


For Russell and 
Rowena Jelliffe 


And so the seed 
Becomes a flower 
And in its hour 


Reproduces dreams 
And flowers. 


And so the root 
Becomes a trunk 
And then a tree 
And seeds of trees 
And springtime sap 
And summer shade 
And autumn leaves 
And shape of poems 
And dreams — 
And more than tree. 


And so it is 

With those who make 
Of life a flower, 

A tree, a dream 
Reproducing (on into 
Its own and mine 
And your infinity ) 

Its beauty and its life 
In you and me. 


And so it was 
And is with you: 
The seed, the flower, 


The root, the tree, 
The dream, the you. 


This poem I make 
(From poems you made) 


For you. 


LANGSTON HUGHES 
March 11, 1963 
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Stofan Studio 


William I. Judson 


Scott Elledge, °35 


Honored by Plain Dealer 


William I. (Bill) Judson, sports 
publicist of the College, was honored 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer in a 
feature story for his 40 years of serv 
ice. During his tenure, Bill has served 
under three athletic directors: C. W. 
Savage, J. H. Nichols, °11, M.D., and 
Lysle K. Butler, °25, current director. 
A master of statistics, Bill has at his 
fingertips practically any information 
about sports that an enquiring reporter 
might ask, from who had the best per- 
centage of shots from the floor on the 
basketball team of 1954-55 to who 
holds the current record in the 220- 
yard dash, and when and where was 
it last broken. Bill, as the article 
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OF ALL 


pointed out, is also a fancy printer, 
and has done a good deal of illumina- 
tion printing for various departments 
of the College. When Bill first took 
his job at Warner Gymnasium there 
were only 6 intercollegiate sports 
played at the College; now there are 
13, the latest addition being hockey, 
which was added in 1964. 


Lectures on “Lycidas” 


Scott Elledge, °35, professor of Eng- 
lish at Cornell University, lectured in 
Wilder Main Lounge on February 18 
on the subject “Bold Play with Form: 
A Lecture on Lycidas.” His talk was 
sponsored by the department of Eng- 
lish, which annually brings to the 
campus an outstanding scholar in 
English. Dr. Elledge, who has edited 
two books, Eighteenth Century Criti- 
cal Essays and The Continental Model, 
is also the editor of a definitive edition 
of Lycidas which is being published 
later this spring. 


Contemporary Music Festival 


The 16th Festival of Contemporary 
Music held at Oberlin on February 23 
to 26 honored the works of the late 
Edgard Varese, American composer, 
four of whose works were featured in 
the Festival. Among the productions 
of living composers played at the Fes- 
tival were those of Elliott Carter, 


Gunther Schuller, and Seymour Shif- 


rin, Americans; Luigi Dallapiccola, 
Italian; and Hans Werner Henze, 
German. 


Members of the Conservatory facul- 
ty whose works were performed at the 
Festival include Randolph Coleman 
(Concerto for Chamber Ensemble and 
Piano); Edwin Dugger (Two Short 
Pieces for Synthesizer and 6 Instru- 
ments): Richard Hoffmann (Duo for 
Violin and Piano, 1949, rev. 1965); 


THINGS 


... to be noted 


Dean Nuernberger (Magnificat); Mi- 
chael White (Songs of Love); and 
Olly Wilson (Sextet, 1963). Compo- 
sitions of five students were performed 
in a concert on the opening night: 
Keith Payne, °66, from Clyde, Ohio; 
William Colson, °67, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Douglas McGilvra, °67, Princeton, 
N.J.; Robert Goldstein, °68, Forest 
Hills, N. Y.; and Allan Schindler, °66, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Keynote speaker of 
the Festival was Mario Di Bonaven- 
tura, director of music at the Hopkins 
Center of Dartmouth College, whose 
topic was “The Ordeal of Contem- 
porary Music.” 


Research Seminars in Biology 


In a series of research seminars 
sponsored by the department of biolo- 
gy, with funds from the National 
Science Foundation Institute, the Col- 
lege is bringing to the campus this 
spring five distinguished — biologists. 
The seminars, open to the public, will 
be held in Kettering Hall of Science, 
all except the May 4 session, at 4:35 
p. m. Participating in the program 
are: March 9: Dr. George M. Wood- 
well, associate professor of biology, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
“The evolutionary implications of the 
radiosensitivity of plant communities”; 
March 16: Dr. Frank B. Armstrong, 
associate professor of genetics, North 
Carolina State University, “Salmonel- 
la-‘Salmonella hybrids”; April 20: Mr. 
Marcus Singer, professor of anatomy, 
Western Reserve University, “The 
nervous control of regeneration of 
body parts in vertebrates’; May 4 
(8 p. m.): Dr. Arthur Galston, pro 
fessor of Yale 
“Studies on the mechanism of action 
of a plant growth hormone’; May 18: 
Dr. Warren W. Wagner, Jr., profes 
sor of botany, University of Michigan, 


biology, University, 


“Evolution in the ferns of the Great 


Lakes.” ASS 
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Photographs courtesy Oberlin News-Tribune; Photographer David Shelton, °66 


‘THE PAIN AND THE ECSTASY 


Oberlin Natators Set New Records 


By Ratpu E. BiBLer 
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Wooster College on February 26. 


Steve Stitt, 68, from Austin, Texas. 


| Be Mace FINK been a member of the Oberlin Swim 

Team this past winter, he would have rated this 1965- 
1966 season as one of the best. The team finished with a 
record of 7 wins and 2 losses —the best record since 1956. 
But Mace would have been more concerned about the fact 


Ralph E. Bibler, associate professor of physical education. ¢¢ 
head coach of swimming and assistant coach of foot % 1 
spring he is serving as acting head coach of track in the absence 


of Billy Tidwell. 
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The dedication of the new Mace Fink Scoreboard 
4 
at Crane Pool during the dual meet with 


Below: Coach Ralph Bibler, left, with ace swimmer 


that this highly disciplined group of men decided early in 
October that through sacrifice and painfully hard practice 
they could achieve improvement and success. They swam 
through double workouts during the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion and the break between semesters. Most of the men 
gave up precious sleep to take early morning workouts 
the last three weeks preceding the conference meet. The 
whole squad generated a team spirit that infiltrated the 
student body to the extent that some 50 to 75 fans jour 
neyed to Ohio Wesleyan to witness the championship meet 
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Yes, Mace would have been proud of this team and its He would have been especially pleased about Steve 


senior co-captains, Pete Kemper and Dave Russell, who Stitt’s record-shattering efforts. This big redhead from 
were greatly responsible for the team’s success. Austin, Texas, is only a sophomore and is already achiev- 
Mace would also have been elated over the many record- ing the reputation of being one of Oberlin’s greatest swim- 


mers. His name appears so often on our record board that 


breaking performances turned in by this excellent team. ! : 
team manager, Steve Hanze, joked that our supply of t’s 


50 yard freestyle, Walt Galloway 0000.00... 23.2 was depleted. Steve Stitt repeated this year as conference 
100 yard freestyle, Steve Stitt ........... de 49.9 champion and record holder in the 200 and 500-yard free- 
200 yard fre eh Dtevemottt aac von state 1:50.4 style events. His great talent coupled with his warm, 
BUOt yardetteestyiew oteves Out Soe eaen ga. 104.8 friendly, and modest attitude rates him one of the most 

1650 yard eons Rona (srinies eee erie Rey popular athletes in our conference. 

100 yard butterfly, Randy Hollingshead ........... 58.0 Perhaps Mace would have received the greatest amount 
200 yard butterfly, Mike Jarvis ............ Pitan De of joy to know that Pete Kemper was selected by the team 
200 yard backstroke, Cary Seidman... BELLO to be the first recipient of the annual Mace Fink Outstand- 
400 yard freestyle relay ............. Pe eee mate CTO EN. ing Swimmer Award. Pete was a senior co-captain from 

(Walt Galloway, Dave Russell, George Minneapolis, Minnesota, and was the team’s only four-year 
Lillich, Steve Stitt) letterman. His consistently fine performances as a breast- 
400 yard medley relay .......... bere psa Saad stroker and his excellent leadership throughout the year 
(Cary Seidman, Bill Krissoff, netted him this top honor. He is one of the most outstand- 
Mike Jarvis, Steve Stitt) ing Oberlin men whom I have had the pleasure to know. 


A. E. Princehorn 
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“ton Row Watt to right) -~- Coach Ralph Bibler, Chris Jones, . y Relays. Akron Sth Cleve. State sacl 
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Stofan Studio 


Mace Fink (1942-1962) 


By now some of you may be asking just who was 


Mace Fink. 


Mace Fink was an outstanding swimmer and _ baseball 
player at Oberlin. He worked for excellence in all his 
endeavors. He led others by example. As a junior he was 
elected swim captain and won the coveted conference 440- 
yard championship. His young and fruitful life was snuffed 
out when he contracted a fatal disease while traveling in 
Mexico during the summer of his junior year (1962). 


After Mace’s untimely death, contributions for a memo- 
rial fund flowed in from his family and his many friends. 
The Mace Fink Fund was established in his honor. Three 
of his close friends and classmates — Charles Wantman, 
Douglas Spelman, and David Dix — diligently worked 
out a plan to eulogize this fine young athlete. 


A major portion of the fund was used to purchase a 
spacious electric swimming scoreboard and an attractive 
board for portraying swim records. A plaque attached 
below the scoreboard reads: 


Stc fan Studio 


Peter Kemper, °66, co-captain. 


The remaining funds will be used to purchase a trophy 
that will be presented annually to the most outstanding 
swimmer. The recipient of this award will also have his 
name inscribed on a Mace Fink Memorial Plaque that will 
be displayed in our athletic department trophy case. 


On February 26th during a dual swim meet with Woos- 
ter College, these fine pieces of equipment were formally 
presented to Oberlin College. David Dix, a teammate, 
spoke of his personal association with Mace. Douglas 
Spelman, Mace’s college roommate, formally presented the 
gifts to the College. Athletic Director, Lysle Butler, 
accepted the gifts on behalf of the College. 

We at Oberlin are most grateful for this excellent addi- 
tion to our swimming program. As I look at the electric 
clock ticking off the seconds for our practice swims | 
think about Mace Fink’s philosophy of training. He firmly 
believed that in order to achieve success, and ecstacy, one 
must endure a great deal of pain along the way. Mace en- 
dured the pain and achieved the ecstasy at Oberlin. AS&> 


IN Memory OF MACE FINK °63 
1942-1962 
THis MEMORIAL SCOREBOARD MADE PossIBLE BY His 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS AS A TRIBUTE TO His 


ComPETITIVE SPIRIT, INSPIRING LEADERSHIP AND 


DETERMINATION TO EXCEL 
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Photographs by ANDREW STOFAN 


Doris Burrell, °24, publicity chairman 

for the Firelands Retirement Centers, Inc., 
left, and Judy Van der Pyle, °23, 

at the entrance of the spacious lobby of 


the new Oberlin apartment residence. 


BERLIN ALUMNI, EMERITUS PROFESSORS, and others with College 

connections are finding Oberlin an attractive place to retire 
since the construction of Firelands-Oberlin, a seven story, 66-apart- 
ment house for senior citizens, recently built at 36 South Pleasant 
Street. Apartments are available to anyone over 60 in reasonably 
good health. All apartments have fully-equipped kitchenettes, private 
baths, ample closet space; they range from single room efficiencies to 
two-bedroom apartments with balcony. The building also houses a 
first-floor lounge, club room on the top floor (a private lounge for 
men, also), a hobby shop in the basement, and a coin-operated laundry. 
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Doris Burrell, °24, at the piano in the 
living room, with Judy Van der Pyle, °23, 
former Girl Scout executive from the 
national headquarters in New York City, 
who returned to Oberlin to retire. 

“Perfect housing,” says Judy, of the 


Firelands-Oberlin unit. The Firelands-Oberlin seven-story apartment residence at 36 South Pleasant St., which 
opened on January 8. Containing 66 apartments with fully equipped kitchenettes, private 
baths, and ample closet space, rents range from $85 up and include all utilities except 
telephone. There is a small club room on the top floor, a hobby room on the lower level, 
and a private club room for men. Coin operated laundry equipment is 

elevators, incinerator, and car port. 


available, also two 


Emeritus Professor of English Ruth Lampson, M.A., °20, 
finds entertaining in her new apartment a pleasure. 

She is looking forward to relaxing on her patio, which opens 
out from her living room, as soon as the weather permits. 
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Grace Rice, "15, retired schoolteacher, right, and 
her sister, Helen, enjoy working jigsaw puzzles. 
They sold their Oberlin house to retire in Firelands. 


The weekly Wednesday morning coffee hour, held 
in the Lounge, is a favorite time for all residents. 
Visiting over rolls and coffee are left to right: 


Nurse Ruth Kight; Emeritus Professor of piano 
Orville Lindquist, “01; William Lewis, 19, emeri- 
tus archivist and bibliographer, from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware; and ““Mox” Lindquist, ‘08, who 
is writing his eighth book on Minnesota Folklore. 


Above right: Mrs. Helen French Isaacs, “14, in 
her fully equipped kitchenette, moved to Oberlin 
from Gaylord, Michigan. Her Oberlin connections 
date back 107 years. 


Right: Around the table left to right: Visiting 
Nurse, Ruth Kight; Orville Lindquist, ‘01; 
‘““Mox” Lindquist, ‘08, and Miss Beulah Clifton. 
The Lindauist brothers sold their respective homes 
to “come home to Oberlin.” 


Below: Mabel Bronson, 07, retired schoolteacher, 
peeks through spokes of the spinning wheel that 
she brought from her home in Kipton, Ohio. 


Below right: Arthur Bradley, ‘08, Oberlin Insur- 


ance man, also has an apartment at Firelands. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG... 


1901 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert E. Brown, president 
(Mabel Millikan) 

131 Forest St, 

Oberlin, Ohio 


1903 


“This Year Book is Affectionately Dedicated to 
BRUCE HEADLEY DAVIS, Beloved Dean of Miami 


Organists,’ reads the title page of the yearbook of 
the Miami Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, Miami, Fla. Bruce Davis, F.A.G.O., 


was dean of the chapter, 1949-1955, 


1904 


Rev. and Mrs. 
Willard, °03) 


ARTHUR H. HOPE (Elizabeth 
were pleased when their daughter 
Harriet Hope, °*31 (Mrs. John Castell) was chosen 
“Woman of the Year’ by the Jefferson County- 
Fairfield Iowa Women’s Club. This was in recog- 
nition for her many accomplishments in the com- 
munity — church, hospital, PTA, Scouts, High 
School Music Auxiliary, and handcrafts, in addition 
to taking care of her home and family. 


1906 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. A. C. Schirmer, president 
(L. Lucile Cuyler) 

23 Colonial Apartments 

Elyria, Ohio 


1910 


Rev. WILBUR F. SWAN retired on Feb. 1, as 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church in Decatur, 
Ill. The congregation held a reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Swan (Enid Sutton, 15) which was well at- 
tended in spite of severe weather. The Swans plan 
to stay in Decatur where they have lived for the 
past eight years and where Wilbur can do some 
gardening. They went to California for a month, 
following retirement, to visit a daughter. 


1911 Class Reunion in June 
Frank W. Tear, president 
1812 Kensington Ave. 
Youngstown 4, Ohio 


1913 


Mrs, HELEN BRICKETT Sterns spent last fall in 
California, renewing old friendships and visiting pic- 
turesque and historic spots. She lives at Crestview 
Club, Sylvania, Ohio. 


1916 Class Reunion in June 


Donald M. Love, president 
460 E. College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


1917 


ELIZABETH WADE, a certified social worker 
and member of the National Association of Social 
Workers, retired from the staff of the West Orange, 
N. J., Community House on Dec. 31, 1965. The 
chairman of personnel said, ‘‘Miss Wade, as case 
worker for the West Orange Community House for 
15 years, rendered a major contribution to the serv- 
ice of this agency, and we accept her resignation with 
much regret.’’ Besides her case work and counseling, 
Elizabeth has supervised the dancing program, the 
Senior Citizen Club, day camp registration, and 
has worked in other areas of the Neighborhood 
Center program. 


1919 


Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP N. YOUTZ, m, (FRAN- 
CES LEFFLER) have moved to Walnut Creek, 
California. On July 23 the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan appointed Youtz professor emeritus 
of architecture and dean emeritus of the College of 
Architecture and Design. 


1920 


Attorney JOHN G. McGILL discussed the ‘Legal 


APRIL 1966 


Rights of Women’ at the January meeting of the 
American Association of University Women in Oil 


City, Pa. 


192] 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Dreisbach, president 
(Kathryn Naumann) 

301 Helen St. 

Midland, Mich. 


MARGARET BARNARD, deputy commissioner 
for family services in the State Department of Social 
Welfare, New York, was honored by her colleagues 
at a reception at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel in 
Albany on Feb. 24. The reception marked her 
completion of 28 years of service in the department 
and her retirement, effective March 1. She is past 
president of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New York State and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the board and international relations chair- 


man for the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. As convener of the 
committee on trades and professions of the Inter- 


national Council of Women, Margaret plans to at- 
tend the international conference of that organization 
in Tehran, Iran, in May, and will also attend a 
meeting of the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva in June. 


1923 


Mrs. Mabel Dutton Beebe, mother of JEAN- 
NETTE BEEBE, died on Feb. 7. Memorial services 
were held at the Lakewood Congregational Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio, on Feb. 9. Mrs. Beebe had been 
one of the founders of that church. Only three of 
the original group survive her. 

Helen “‘Judy’’ Van der Pyl returned to Oberlin 
to live in the Firelands-Oberlin residence apart- 
ments in the fall and in February was made execu- 
tive secretary of the Oberlin Health Commission and 
the Oberlin Community Welfare Council. Offices of 
the two coordinating groups are in the new Com- 
munity Center on South Main Street. 


1925 


ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, dean of the Harvard 
Law School and Oberlin College trustee, was the 
principal speaker at an award dinner honoring Lewis 
F. Powell Jr., a Richmond, Va., lawyer. Powell, a 
former president of the American Bar Association 
received the award from the Harvard Club of Vir- 
ginia for his contributions to the American Bar. 
“Law and Leadership’? was Mr. Griswold’s topic. 


1926 Class Reunion in June 


Karl F. Heiser, president 
60 E. Sharon Ave. 
Glendale, Ohio 


KARL F. HEISER’S address as president of the 
Ohio Psychological Association, at Toledo, Ohio, in 
October 1965, appears as a Supplement to the 
January 1966 issue of The Ohio Psychologist. 


1928 
HARRIET STANBRO is now Mrs. Robert C. 
Gerrie. The Gerries live in Boyne City, Mich. 


wee, 

Elizabeth Lynn Warner and RALPH CARL 
KLUTER were married at Christ Church in Green- 
wich, Conn. They live in Oberlin. Ralph is work- 
ing in production control for the Gilford Instrument 
Co. of Oberlin. 

MITOICHI SADAYASU returned to Japan for 
good at the end of March, after a residence of 
seven years in the U.S.A. His address is 1 Ogikubo 
3-chome, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


1930 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Good (EVELYN J. 
SIMMONS) enjoyed a family reunion during the 
holidays. Capt. Donald Simmons Good, °57, cur- 


rently stationed as a business officer and registrar at 
the 48th Tactical Hospital in England, flew home 
month’s leave with his parents in Columbus, 


for a 

Ohio. Their daughter and son-in-law and two grand- 
children from Flint, Mich., came to see ‘‘Uncle 
Don’’ and visited for ten days. 


® e e e 


e ELLA C. PARMENTER, ‘15 


HELEN RICE Hollis, harpsichordist and pianist, 
spoke on harpsichords at the January meeting of the 
National Society of Arts and Letters at the Museum 
of History and Technology in Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Hollis, museum technician in the Musical 
Instruments section of the Smithsonian Institution, 
gave a program of harpsichord music following the 
talks 

In February the Ashtabula Airport Authority, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, re-elected ROBERT S. MORRISON 
president to a second one-year term. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the Molded Fiber Glass Body Co., has been 
instrumental in raising funds for local support of the 
proposed $500,000 County Airport to be built in 
Denmark Township near Ashtabula. 

LLEWELYN A. OWEN, mo, ¢t, associate professor 
emeritus of pastoral theology, Oberlin College 
Graduate School of Theology, has been appointed 
professor of psychology and counselor at Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. He is also director and 
coordinator of education, training, and recreation at 
Apple Creek State Hospital and lecturer in clinical 
education at Oberlin. 

Dr. WILLA B. PLAYER, m, has resigned as 
president of Bennett College, a post she has held 
since 1955, to accept a position with the U. S. 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. She will be director of 
the division of college support. Miss Player has 
been at Bennett College for 35 years, beginning there 
as instructor in the language department. She has 
also been director of admissions, coordinator of in- 
struction, and vice president. Bennett is a Jiberal 
arts college for women in Greensboro, N. C. 

Appointment of GEORGE R. WHITE, Toledo, 
Ohio, as general manager of Owens-Illinois Inc.'s 
Libbey Products was announced in January. White 
has been with Owens-Illinois for 29 years. 


1931 


Class Reunion in June 


Svend M. Peterson, president 
1067 Xenia Ave. 
Wilmington, Ohio 


The Willingboro, N. J., Times reported on Jan. 
20 that Mrs. Blair Bechtel (LOUISE McCUL- 
LOUGH) had been appointed acting superintendent 
of schools in Moorestown, N. J., effective March 1. 
She had been made executive assistant in 1957 after 
a four-year leave of absence from teaching to serve 
in the U. S. WAVES. 

CHARLES CANFIELD of Chardon, Ohio, was 
elected vice president of the Ohio Farmers Agents 
Association at the 75th annual meeting in February. 
It includes the 118th annual meeting of Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Company. Canfield is a partner with 
his father and a brother in Canfield & Co., an 
independent insurance agency in Chardon. The busi- 
ness was founded by his grandfather in 1886. 

A story in the Times Herald of Carroll, Iowa, 
said that RALPH McFARLANE is a member of the 
New York Opera Players, a group that presented 
Die Fledermaus in Carroll in January. 


Ved 


JOHN A. PALMER was elected assistant vice 
president of the American Life Ins. Co. of New 
York in January. He has been superintendent of 
agencies for American Life since 1958. 


1933 
JOSEPH CANTIENI was commissioned to de- 


sign and create a decorative piece of art that will be 
hung on the wall of a 41-foot stairwell in the new 
city center in Bethlehem, Pa. His work will start at 
the basement level with a piece suggesting what we 
know of the early development of life. On the 
ground floor level will be figures and designs illus- 
trating man’s accomplishments on earth -— mathe- 
matics, language, and so on. At the top level will 
be a piece symbolizing man’s explorations beyond 
the earth and his search for spiritual fulfillment. 
Murals by Cantieni hang in the offices of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. where he is employed to 
produce special design pieces. He received the Art 


Alliana’s Copper Award in 1959 and its Gold 
Award in 1960. His paintings and metal construc- 
tions are in many private collections and in a 
number of buildings. 

41 


1934 


RUSSEL B. NYE is co-editor of a new tv 
Written in 
collection 


o-yolume 
anthology of early American writings. 
collaboration with former colleague, the 

American Thought and Writing 
a variety of works, some never before anthologized 
of the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries. Nye, 


professor of English at Michigan State University, is 


brings together 


current president of the American Studies Association 


and author of several scholarly works, including a 


biography of George Bancroft which received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1945 He is also editor of the 
Riverside Edition of Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiogra- 


phy Houghton Mifflin Co. is publisher of — the 


anthology. 


1935 


MICHAEL L. HOFFMAN returned last fall to 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 


velopment, known as the World Bank, Washington, 
ID. (Gp 

In January the Ohio Music Education Association 
award to Mrs, EVELYN STECK 
Schmidt, a.teacher of elementary music in Medina, 
Ohio, in recognition of her more than 30 years as a 


presented an 


teacher. The award, consisting of a plaque and a 
iven by OMEA to those persons who have 
years or more in any field of music. 


pin, is g 
taught 295 


1936 Class Reunion in June 


Richard A. Aszling, president 
6 Ledge Road 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


SAMUEL E. BARNES, athletic director at Howard 
University and head of the department of physical 
education, was elected to the Council of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association at the organ- 


ization’s 60th annual meeting in January. 


1937 
CHARLES BARKER KING, grandson of the late 


Henry Churchill King, has been appointed a senior 
research associate in chemistry in the technical staffs 
division of the Corning Glass Works, according to 
an announcement received in February. He is the 
son of the late Harold L. King, °05, and Hazel 
Barker King, m, °14. 


1938 


ROSELLA L. BUNCH is a first-year law student 
at the University of Missouri in Kansas City, Mo. 
She is one of 12 women enrolled in the school with 
275 men. She has been a geologist and was with 
the Shell Oil Co., 1943-54. She has always had an 
interest in the law, but had not had time for it 
before. 


MaRKER Crowns RESEARCH EFFORT. On August 29, 1965, the Michigan State Historical Commission dedicated a marker on the site 
of the death of Pere Marquette, near the mouth of the Betsie River, Frankfort, Michigan, crowning years of research on the part of 
Catherine Stebbins, °22, one of the three speakers at the dedication ceremony. Pictured with Miss Stebbins are the Reverend Jerome A. 
Petz, S.J., Superior of the Villa Marquette, Omena, Michigan, representing the Provincial of the Detroit Province of the Society of Jesus, 
and Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde (right) of the Michigan State Historical Commission, emeritus head of the department of history, Univer: 
sity of Michigan. Miss Stebbins is the author of a book on the Deerfield Massacre of 1704 and a biography of explorer Jacques Denoyon. 
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In February the 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Human Relations, 
announced the award of the first 
team scholarship grant, enabling the winners to 
attend a special workshop in personal development 
at Case Institute of Technology. Mrs. C. Sherman 
Dye (JEAN FORSYTHE) of the Cleveland Heights 
Board of Education was one of the winners. 

Judge ROBERT JENSON, attorney and municipal 
judge, Avon Lake, Ohio, is teaching at the Lorain 
County Community College this semester. His course 
is entitled “‘You and the Law’’ and is designed for 
the layman who wishes to learn more about legal 
courts, estates, and property 


Council on 


areas such as wills, 


transactions. 

OLIVER MARGOLIN is a music teacher in the 
school department of the Sonoma State Hospital in 
California. 


194] 


Class Reunion in June 


Stanley R. Burns, president 

c/o INSA 

P. O. Box 458 

Valencia, Venezuela 

Sarah Clagett Arnold, reunion chairman 
396 Morgan Street 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


The Naval Profession is a new book by Rear Ad- 
mitral JAMES F. CALVERT (h: Sc. D. °60).. 
published by McGraw-Hill. He was selected for 
rear admiral last June, the second youngest officer to 
be so selected in the history of the U. S. Navy. 

PAUL W. W. GREEN, minister of the United 
Christian Church of Caracas, Wenezuela, spoke at 
The First Church in Oberlin in February and has 
been speaking at other churches in Ohio. He _ is 
leader of an _ interdenominational and __ interracial 
church, representing 24 nationalities and 18 denomi- 
nations. His son David is a junior at Oberlin Col- 
lege. Mrs. Green is the former Alice Willey, °40. 


1942 
JEAN V. CRAWFORD, professor of chemistry 


and a member of the Wellesley College faculty since 
1951, has been appointed dean of students of the 
college, effective upon the retirement of the present 
dean in June, 

William McKee, husband of MARGARET RUBY 
McKee, became director of the School of Music at 
the University of Tulsa in Oklahoma. Aldo Man- 
cinelli, °52, is resident pianist at the University and 
in November he was soloist with the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Margaret used to play oboe and 
English horn with the orchestra. Other Oberlin 
people in the orchestra are Katherine Gerson DeBolt, 
°61, Ist chair viola; Marion Rogers McNally, °47, 
piccolo and flute; and Winifred Colton, a graduate 
student, 1943-45 and 1946-47, cello. 

JACOB MARTIN was the subject of a piece in 
the Chicago Tribune on Feb. 10, because of his 
work on the Cook County Zoning Board of Appeals. 
He is senior partner in the La Salle street law firm 
of Martin, Craig, Chester, and Sonnenschein and 
lives in Glenview, Ill. The Martins (Leah Nelson, 
°41) have four children. 

Mrs. Anthony Onisko (DOROTHY MERSCH- 
ROD), minister of music at Wayside United Presby- 
terian Church, Erie, Pa., gave an organ recital at 
the dedication of a new organ on Feb. 6. On May 1 
Karen Keene, °63, 1s to give a recital on the organ 
there. 


1943 


VLADIMIR A. DUPRE is assistant professor of 
psychology and chief psychologist for laboratory 
training at the Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
Foundation, according to the January 1966 issue of 
American Psychologist. 

STUART L. MAIN was named a vice president 
of the Lafayette National Bank in Indiana in Jan- 
Wary, retaining his role as trust officer. 

According to the Pittsburgh Press JOHN R. VAN 
HORN is leaving the Westinghouse Electric Corp. to 
become director of continuing professional studies at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Van Horn, a 
physicist, has been at Westinghouse in Pittsburgh 
since 1950 and with the Westinghouse Educational 
Department since 1961. In his new job he will 
direct programs designed to the knowledge 
A working engineers 


1944 
Mrs. B 


Was guest apn aker on Feb 


update 


Whitman Dennison (MARY SHREINER) 
25 when Oberlin United 


APRIL 1966 


RECEIVES COMMENDATION MEDAL. Colonel Richard R. Hallock, °41, 


was awarded the 


Department of Defense Joint Service Commendation Medal in Fort Ord, California, where 
he is currently stationed, for “exceptional and meritorious achievements” while serving as 
a military advisor tc the Assistant Secretary of Defense in Washington, D. C. Pinning 
the medal on him is Brigadier General Charles J. Girard, Commanding General, Army 
Combat Developments Command Experimentation Command. Colonel Hallock is married 
to the former Jane Phillips, °41. They have three children, Richard, a student at Oberlin, 


Jeffery, and Amanda. 


Church Women observed World Day of Prayer in 
the First Methodist Church, Oberlin. 

“Piano Playtime’ was the theme when Mrs. 
Alexander P. Hutchinson (FRANCES BLACKA- 
DORE) and a fellow musician gave a program for 
the Pittsburgh College Club in February. According 
to the Press of that city, they performed on a con- 
cert grand, demonstrating technique and _ playing 
everything from Bach to Broadway. Frances has 
been pianist and soloist with the Pittsburgh Civic 
String Orchestra. 


1945 


WILLIAM TUCK, minister of the Washington 
Congregational Church in Toledo, Ohio, is teaching 
a noncredit course called ‘“‘An Introduction to the 
New Testament,’ at the University of Toledo. 


1946 Class Reunion in June 


Alfred Van Horn III, president 
337 Nassau St. 
Park Forest, II}. 


BUTTERFIELD, t, opened the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the United 
Church of Christ in Pleasant Hill, Ohio. Former 
pastors of the church and state and national church 
officials will appear later when the sesquicentennial 
is in full swing. Dr. Butterfield is president of the 
Ohio Conference of the United Church and is a 
member of the national committee on program 
strategy, the committee on urban churches, and is 
secretary-treasurer of the council of conference 


ERSTON M. 


executives. 

Rev. CHARLES V. IRELAND, t, pastor since 
1957 of the Miles Park Methodist Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, went at the end of January to the 
Methodist church in West Lafayette, Ohio. 


1947 

Fiora Contino (FIORA CORADETTI) was guest 
conductor of the 12 choirs at the annual Sandusky 
County Church Choir Festival in Fremont, Ohio, on 


Feb. 13. Her various activities include directing 
choral work at Bowling Green University in Ohio 
and service as director-conductor of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Opera Theater. She founded the Ambherst 


Community Opera in Amherst, Mass. 
JARC ISLAV He YWESOVSKY conducted the 110- 
piece Symphony Orchestra at the Honor Day pro- 


gram in Athens, Ga., in January. Students from 
140 Georgia high schools participated in the all-day 
rehearsals of the honor band, orchestra, and chorus. 
Holesovsky teaches strings and orchestra in the 
schools of Kettering, Ohio, and is much in demand 
as conductor, adjudicator, and string clinician. His 
composition, Bratislava, won the Roth Composition 
contest sponsored by the National String Orchestra 
Association in 1960 and his Scherzo received hon- 
orable mention last summer. 

GEORGE T. WILCOX, chief psychologist of the 
Lake County Mental Health Clinic, Willoughby, 
Ohio, addressed the Lake County Council of PTA’s 
at the Founder's Day meeting in February. His 
topic was “‘How to Recognize Symptoms of Emo- 
tional Disturbance 1n School and in the Home.”’ 

Shareholders of Liberty National Bank, Fremont, 
Ohio, elected JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN, M.D., to 
the board of directors in January. Zimmerman has 
been pathologist at Memorial Hospital since October 
1960. He is president of the Sandusky County 
Medical Society and is a member of various other 
organizations. 


1948 

HERSCHEL KOCHENOWER 
leans by bus in February to attend the annual 
meeting of the Piano Technicians’ Guild. He then 
went to Ponca City, Okla., to visit his sister and 
to Melba, Idaho, to see his parents. Okie and 
his wife, ESTHER DOUGLASS Kochenower, and 
their four children live in Oberlin. 


1949 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BARLOW (Dulcie Dim- 
mette, °48) enjoyed a reunion with Michel Bloit 
(Michel Bloch, °48) in Paris last July. Mike, presi- 


dent of Porcelaine de Paris, provided his son, Dom- 


went to New Or- 


inique, as guide and interpreter for the Barlows dur- 
ing their stay in Paris. He also entertained them at 
his country home in Butry, the area where Van Gogh 
spent his last years. 

WILMOT N. HESS, m, chief of Goddard's Lab- 
oratory for Theoretical Studies, received the Arthur 
S. Flemming Award for public 
award Was 


excellence: 
presented to the ten out 


service 


The annual 


standing men, under 40, in the Federal Government, 
at a luncheon sponsored by the Downtown Jaycees 
of the D. C. Junior Chamber of Commerce on Feb 


17 Hess is presently conducting a program of 
research dealing with the origin and nature of the 


Van Allen radiation belts. 


FRANKLIN A. KROPP, administrative assistant 
in the state auditor's office in Ohio, became secre- 
tary of the newly created State Police and Fire- 
men’s Disability and Pension Fund in February. 
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Patricia Gaylord Knapp of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
HENRY MOWRY COOK were married on Feb. 14, 
in St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
Cook is choir director at St. Paul's. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY DIEHL, educational mis- 
sionaries of the United Church Board for World 
Ministries, have returned to Ghana, West Africa, 
after a four-month furlough in the United States. 
Diehl serves as field representative for the Board to 
the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in Ghana, 
counseling 30 missionaries in Ghana and implement- 
ing the church’s program. 

Hoffa and the Teamsters, co-authored by RALPH 
C. JAMES and his wife, Estelle James, was pub- 
lished by Van Nostrand in the winter. It is based 
on intense personal contact with Hoffa (traveling 
with him for 90 days spread over two years, dis- 
guised by him as one of his top assistants) and 
open access to his files. The book analyzes his per- 
sonality, his rise to power, the impact of the Trot- 
skyites on him and the Teamsters, his organizing 
and collective bargaining techniques, his unusual 
investment policies for the $300,000,000 Midwest 
and Southern States Teamsters pension fund, his 
efforts to obtain greater funds to control, and his 
impact on the welfare of Teamsters members. 


ROBERT D. TEETERS, staff assistant in the Divi- 
sion of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, U. S$. Department 
of the Interior, was the speaker at a forum program 
on water pollution, preservation of natural beauty, 
and soil conservation. Sponsoring group was the 
Garden Forum of Greater Akron, Ohio. 


HERK VISNAPUU was the subject of a feature 
story in the Cleveland Press on Feb. 21. He is a 
partner in the growing architectural firm of Vis- 
napuu & Gaede in Cleveland, Ohio. The firm has 
won awards for some of its buildings. The Vis- 
napuus (Naima Visnapuu, °51) have two children, 
Andres, 9, and Lilli, 7. 

DON WONDERLY, assistant professor in the de- 
partment of special education at Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, took part in the annual workshop 
held by teachers in the Sidney, Ohio, school system. 
He and another leader gave talks during the all-day 
session and at its close conducted a summarizing and 
evaluating session. Theme of the workshop was 
“Creativity,” a subject on which Wonderly has 
published a number of papers. 
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Class Reunion in June 


Peter G. Loveland, president 


2805 7th St. 
Peru, Ill. 
CHARLES KLEINSTEUBER, associate professor 
of harp at the University of Illinois, served as 


clinician for the fourth All-State Harp Ensemble ses- 
sion at the 1966 Clinic in Dallas, Texas, sponsored 


by the Texas Music Educators Association. He has 
performed with various orchestras, on radio and 
television programs, and toured with the Patricia 


Neway production of Benjamin Britten's opera, Turn 
of the Screw. He has recorded the Robert Kelly 
Sonata for Oboe and Harp. 


CHESTER H. McPHEE and ROBERT E. 
SHULTS, both in the physical education department 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., were promoted 
in February to the rank of associate professor. 


It happened again. The Oberlin News Tribune, 
of which BRAD WILLIAMS is co-editor and busi- 
ness manager, received three first place awards in 
the Osman C. Hooper Newspaper Show. They were 
for general excellence, general news coverage, and 
typographical makeup. The paper received second 
place for the quality of its advertising content, a 
third place for its women’s page, and a third place 


for original columns written by co-editor Don J. 
Pease. The competition was a part of the Ohio 
Newspaper Association’s 1966 convention. Awards 


conferred on the News Tribune were in its size 
class, circulation between 2,000 and 4,000. 
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ALDO MANCINELLI was guest soloist on Nov. 
27 with the Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra, now in 
its eighteenth season. Mancinelli is resident pianist 
at the University of Tulsa, Okla. He was the first 
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PROMINENT CoNpDUcTOR. Outstanding con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New York 
is T. Charles Lee, *36, who is also organist 
and choirmaster of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church on Park Avenue. His conducting 
of The Messiah in Carnegie Hall on De- 
cember 21, was the seventh under his 
direction. On January 27, also at Carnegie 
Hall, he conducted the Oratorio Society in 
a performance of Elijah. Dr. Lee received 
his doctorate from the Union Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. Before 
going to New York he was conductor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Oratorio Society 
and musical director of the Worcester 
Music Festival. 


American-born pianist to win the International Piano 
Contest ‘‘Ferruccio Busoni’’ in Bolzano, Italy. He 
held two successive Fulbright Scholarships for study 
in Rome, receiving the Luigi Sturzo prize as the 
‘outstanding graduate’’ of the year. 

PETER E. MICHAELS, art conservator on the 
staff of the Walters Gallery in Baltimore, combined 
sight and sound in a talk on ‘‘Castles, Courtyards, 
and Concerti’? which he gave in Charleston, S. C., 
in February. According to the Charleston Post, 
color slides shown were accompanied by appropriate 
musical selections. A Vivaldi concerto, for example, 
was heard along with pictures of the fountains of 
Tivoli and Villa Lante in Baroque, Italy. 

RICHARD M. OHMANN has been promoted to 
professor of English and simultaneously named asso- 
ciate provost of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Ohmann has been at Wesleyan since 1961. 

Mrs. Irwin Struhar (MRS. BETTY JANE STRU- 
HAR), m, was the subject of a feature story in the 
Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio, in January. She is 
in her second year as vocal music teacher in the 
high school, Avon, Ohio, and in the two years has 
organized a ninth grade choir, an a cappella choir 
of 16 girls, and a vocal department “‘fun group’’ of 
four boys and four girls. Dance routines are quite 
common in concerts given by the vocal music depart- 
ment. She has also promoted a student choir coun- 
cil, composed of two students representing each 
class and the president and secretary of the concert 
choir. And to those students whose voices she feels 
need further development, she gives private vocal 
lessons during their free periods at school. 


Liwos 
Rev. JERE BERGER joined the staff of Trinity 


Church, Swarthmore, Pa., as assistant minister on 


March 1. Last August he completed work for an 
S.T.M. degree at Union Seminary on a Danforth 
Fellowship. He was graduated from the Episcopal 


Theological School in Cambridge. 

In February Clark University promoted WESLEY 
M. FULLER to associate professor of music. He 
has been a member of the Clark faculty since 1963. 
His special fields of study are composition, musicol- 
ogy, and research in 16th century music. 


WILLIAM GRAVESMILL, supervisor of music at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, was 
guest organist at the Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio) Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church when the congregation 
dedicated the new pipe organ on Jan. 16. Accord- 
ing to the Falls News of Cuyahoga Falls, the 
Toledo Museum's is ‘‘the largest program of music 
in any art museum in the world.” 


Mrs. David Landman (HEDY BACKLIN, m) 
was juror for the third biennial show, *‘Exibition 
66,’ of the Beaux Arts Club at the Columbus 


Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio, March 5-31. 
Mrs. Landman is the executive assistant and curator 
of American art and the decorative arts at the Art 
Museum of Princeton University. 

Rev. ROBERT G. LONG, the organizing minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Elk Grove, 
Ill., and a former U. S. Navy chaplain, talked to 
the Elk Grove Kiwanis Club in January on ‘‘The 
Role of the Chaplain in the Armed Forces: Clergy- 
man and Service Man.” 

DAVID REDDING, t, spoke twice in Ohio on 
Feb. 13. In the morning he was guest speaker at 
the Communion Hour of the Hillsboro Church of 
Christ. At 4 that afternoon he spoke at the Ca- 
thedral Hour at the Scottish Rite Cathedral in 
Cincinnati. He is the author of a number of books, 
the latest being If I Could Pray Again, and has 
contributed articles to numerous magazines. He is 
minister of First Presbyterian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. DANIEL ZORN, music consultant for the 
school system of Mamaroneck, N. Y., and a concert 
artist, has been elected president of the Larchmont- 
Mamaroneck Community Concert Association. 


1954 


EDWARD A. MANUEL became a member of 
the law firm of Javits, Trubin, Sillcocks, Edelman, 
and Purcell, New York City, on Jan. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Merrick (MARY McC. 
KASERMAN) are in Akron, Ohio. Mary, an M.D., 
is a resident in pediatrics at the Akron Children’s 
Hospital. Nicholas is working for United Airlines 
and studying at Kent State University. 

JEANNETTE EISEMAN Kose received an M.S. 
degree from the University of Iowa in February. 


1955 
DONALD G. BURR has joined Atlas Chemical 


Industries, Inc., as senior financial analyst, treasur- 
ers department. He was an administrative analyst 
for Sola Basic Industries in Wisconsin before going 
to Atlas in February. 

ROBERT L. GOLD is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Southern Illinois University, in Carbondale. 
He got his B.S. from Columbia University, his 
M.A. from Bowling Green State University, and 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. 

The workshop studio of MARGARET KENNEDY, 
m, was one of four ‘‘notable historical and con- 
temporary homes’’ included in a tour sponsored by 
the Art Association of Richmond, Ind. At her 
studio the visitors learned something of the process 
of designing and making stained glass windows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Mayers (EMILY JACKSON) 
announce the birth of their second child, Patricia 


Jackson, on Oct. 28, 1965. The Mayers left Stan- 
ford, Calif., last August, after Alan received his 
Ph.D. in communication research. He is now with 


the department of maternal and child health at the 
Tulane University Medical School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Pedersen (BETSY 
PITTMAN) announce the birth of their fifth child, 
Gregory Scott, on Oct. 25, 1965. The others are 
Rick, 9, Robin, 7, Jill, 6, and Christopher, 3. 

ANTHONY S. PAPALIA has been named _ asso- 
ciate dean of students for counseling at State Uni- 
versity College at Cortland, N. Y. He is responsible 
for the vocational, social, and personal counseling 
programs on the campus. He also coordinates such 
specialized student personnel programs as the reading 
and speech clinic and the psychiatric services, and 
he will continue his duties in elementary education 
on a part-time basis during the current semester. 
He and his wife (Ruth Wickersham, °56) are the 
parents of three daughters. 


Mrs. William E. Smart Jr. (MARY M. KISTEN- 


MACHER)) is in England where her husband is 
a Fullbright scholar. Mary is working for English 
Welfare. 


1956 Class Reunion in June 


G. Edward Sharples, president 
2200 Fuller Rd., Apt. 402B 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The premier performance of Folk Fantasy for 
Orchestra, a symphonic work by PETER MICHAEL- 
IDES, m, composed to honor the new Waterloo, 
Iowa, Recreation Center, was presented on Jan. 16 
in the Hope Martin Theater by the Waterloo Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was the orchestra’s first ap- 
pearance in the new center, Michaelides, a mem- 
ber of the music department at State College of 
Iowa, Cedar Falls, was commissioned by the orches- 
tra association to compose the work. The original 
given to the recreation 


score was commission to 


place among its other art treasures. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Schaetti (RACHEL 
MILLER) have moved from Algeria to England. 
Their daughters must now not only learn to read 
and write English instead of French, but have the 
more difficult task of doing math in inches, ounces, 
and shillings instead of in centimeters, grams, and 
centimes. The Schaetti address is c/o Esso Petroleum 
Co. Ltd., Block 5, The Centre, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, England. 

Mrs. Conway Allan Silverthorne (JACOVA EL- 
SON) is a psychiatric social worker at Herrick 
Hospital in Berkeley, Calif. Her husband is teach- 
ing at Chabot Junior College and completing his 
Ph.D. at Berkeley. 


1957 


Capt. DONALD S§. GOOD received a B.S. in the 
Ohio State University College of Commerce in 1958 
and was commissioned in the Air Force. Under its 
sponsorship he spent a year at the Medical College 
of Virginia and received a master’s in hospital ad- 
ministration. He is stationed at the 48th Tactical 
Hospital in Lakenheath, England, where he is busi- 
ness officer and registrar. In December he flew 
home for a month’s leave and visited his parents in 
Columbus, Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Good 
(Evelyn Simmons, °30). 


FORREST G. JOBES JR. was promoted in Jan- 
uary to the position of senior research physicist at 
the Central Research Laboratory of Mobil Oil Co. 


in New Jersey. 


1958 


In 1964 Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Dickinson (MAR- 


GARET LEUPOLD) 


Society, Inc., in 


founded the Louisville Bach 
Louisville, Ky. Since then the 
group has given six concerts with choir and orchestra 
and this year’s high point is the Bach B Minor 
Mass this month. Last summer they launched a 
project of recording the hitherto unrecorded can- 
tatas of Bach, and will continue this work in the 
coming summer. Michelle Gabrielle Dickinson was 
born on Feb. 17, 1965. Maria is three. 

Elizabeth Hughes McJimsey, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert D. McJimsey (MARIANNA PRES- 
LER) was born on Nov. 29, 1965. 

Rev. RONALD K. MARMADUKE, t, is the 
new pastor of the United Church of Christ in 
Bath, Ohio. He went to Bath on the first of 
March from a church in Niles, Calif, 

J. EDWARD SHRAWDER, senior project direc- 
tor with Elrick & Lavidge, Inc., Chicago, was named 
vice president early in February. He has an M.B.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago. Shrawder 
is a member of the Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers and the American Marketing Association. 

MARTHA JANE FRARY, mo, t, and Albin A. 
Svoboda were married in December 1965, and are 
living in Emerson, Neb. 


1959 
In February MARVIN BLICKENSTAFF, pianist, 


appeared in concerts at Goshen and Manchester 
Colleges in Indiana. At the former he played a 
recital and at the latter he was guest soloist with 
the Manchester College-Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
playing the Liszt Concerto in E-Flat. He is sched- 
uled for a concert tour in Europe and Canada this 
spring. In 1965 he was national winner in the 
Amarillo, Texas, Symphony Orchestra’s young ar- 
tist auditions and was concerto soloist with the 
orchestra in February 1965. 

CAROLYN AYERS FINFGELD is doing music 
reviews for the World News, Roanoke, Va. She 
master’s in piano from the University of 
Illinois and is organist and teacher of piano and 
organ at Roanoke College. She is a member of the 
pre-college music department at Hollins College and 
organist at Christ Lutheran Church. In reviewing 
for the World News she will specialize in keyboard 
music. 
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REWARDED FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT. Richard G. Stephenson, “40, center, group 


director of Aerospace Corporation's sate 


Systems Command Award for Outstanding Achievement by Major General Ben I. 


llite control directorate, was awarded the Air Force 


Funk, 


commander of AFSC’s Space Systems Division in El Segundo, California, last September. 


Looking on is Colonel Walter R. Hedrick, Jr. 
Facility. Stephenson is responsible for the engineering 
Force's satellite test center, which is the hub of the Ait 
wife 1S the 


ing, command, and control network. His 


They have four children. 


APRIL 1966 


acting director of AFSC’s Satellite Control 
and technical direction of the Ai 
Force’s world-wide satellite track 


Carol V. Suppnick, °39 


forme! 


JOHN M. GRIGG is a_ Fulbright Exchange 
Teacher in the United Kingdom for one year. He is 
at a secondary modern school for boys, teaching 


music, North American geography, and games. He 
and his family plan to return to the United States 
in the summer, 

Rev. and Mrs. THOMAS R. PATON went to 
Japan in February to begin a five-year term of 
service under the United Church Board for World 
Ministries, overseas agency of the United Church of 
Christ. Eric and Stuart, their ten-month old twin 
sons, are with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorn Zay (JEAN C. LAISE) 
live in New York City where both teach at the 
Rudolf Steiner School. 


1960 
Mr. and Mrs. Eduard Feitzinger (POLLY SHAW) 


announce the birth of their first child, Laura, on 
May 11, 1965. In October Polly gave a lecture- 
recital on Mozart for the ‘‘Great Masters of 
Music’’ series sponsored by the Brandeis University 
National Women’s Committee. 

RICHARD GOLDEN, baritone, was guest soloist 
at a Gala Recital at Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
in Pittsburgh on Jan. 7. He is completing his doc- 
toral studies at the University of Pittsburgh, 

After teaching a year in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
SUZANNE LANGWORTHY left for home in June 
1965, traveling along the way in Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Israel. Last September she began teaching sec- 
ond grade in Wilson, N. Y. 

GLORIA Y. SZUTU and Eddington Y. Lee were 
married on Aug. 14, 1965, in Carmel, N. Y. Jane 
Szutu, °62, Gloria’s sister, and JoAnn Wang, °62, 
were attendants at the ceremony. Mr. Lee is a 
graduate student in physics at the University of 
Michigan. The Lees’ address is 1696 - 14 Cram 
Circle, Ann Arbor, Mich., 48105. 

CAMPBELL S. McCLUSKY completed his service 
with the U. S. Army in Vietnam and was separated 
from the Army. He is now back in Vietnam as an 
assistant refugee representative with AID. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. McGRATH announce 
the birth of their first child, a daughter, on Nov. 6, 
1965. Bob received his Ph.D. in physics from the 
University of Iowa last August and is presently 
on a postdoctoral appointment at the University of 
California in Berkeley. His address is 7 El Portal 
Court, Berkeley. 

The music department of the Norfolk Division of 
Virginia State College presented LARRY G. PALM- 
ER, associate professor of music and college organ- 
ist, in recital on Jan. 9, in the College Little Theater. 

MAX YOUNG, Beloit College organist and as- 
sistant professor of music, presented an organ recital 
at Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, in Feb- 
ruary. His own Jesu, dulci memoria was on the 
program. His Three Pieces for Organ was performed 
at the American Guild of Organists’ 1964 national 
convention in Philadelphia. 
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Class Reunion in June 


Leonard H. West, president 
91 Huntington Ct. 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


RUTH JOANINE BROWN and David A. Ander- 
son were married on Dec. 26, 1965, in St. Simon's 
Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

JOSEPH B. DUCKWORTH, M.A.T., began a 
new job in February — teaching English in the 
high school at Grosse Pointe, Mich. He is married 
and has a six-month-old child. On the side, Joe is 
doing graduate study in education at Wayne State 
University, working towards an Ed.D. degree. 

On April 24 RICHARD T. HERRINGTON, ¢t, 
will become pastor of Lake Shore Christian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has held a four-year pastorate 
at Shreve, Ohio. He and Mrs. Herrington (Jane 
Marchett, '60) have a two-year-old daughter, Linda 
Margaret . 

Martha McCall and THOMAS HILL were mar- 
ried on Dec. 31, 1965, in Washburn, Maine. Marty 
is a graduate of the University of Maine. Tim is 
managing editor of Boston magazine and president of 
a newly formed Massachusetts corporation, Preview 
Pub. Co., for the of publishing a hard- 
bound national magazine of art and literature. Bob 


purpose 


Shaheen, ‘63, and Sam Hudson, °64, are = also 
associated with the venture 
Mr and Mrs JAMES G. SCOVILLE (Judith 


Geneva, 


Nelson, °62) have been in 


since mid September Jim Is 


Switzerland, 
doing a year’s research 


with the International Labour Office He expects to 


Makes DEBUT WITH PHILHARMONIC, Jane 
Marsh, °63, made her debut in February 
with the New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein directing, singing soprano solos 
in Elijah, Mendelssohn's dramatic oratorio 
for orchestra, soloists, and chorus, Opus 70. 
The New York Herald Tribune wrote of 
her performance: “Miss Marsh has sense, a 
lovely voice of great purity, and is someone 
well worth watching.” The Telegram add- 
ed: “Jane Marsh was in every way ravish- 
ing — to eye, ear and brain A native 
of San Francisco, Jane studied at Oberlin 
Ellen Repp, professor of 
voice. Last summer she sang in Verdi's 
Otello at Spoleto, and with the opening of 
the 1965-66 Boston Symphony season she 
sang the soprano role in the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, Leinsdorf conducting. 
Since leaving Oberlin she has studied under 
the financial auspices of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Martha Baird Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


with associate 


return to teaching at Harvard in the fall The 
Scoville address is rue des Chausse-Coqs, 8, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

JAMES S. WOLFE is minister at the West Pres- 
byterian Church in Wilmington, Del. 


1962 
HAZEL JOAN BRYANT has been on tour with 


the national Funny Girl company, according to the 
Call and Post, Columbus, Ohio. She has sung opera 
in various places in Europe since graduating from 
Oberlin and plans to return there soon to appear at 
the Vienna State Opera in June. 


KERSTEN N. SCHIPPER and Georges 
Colombant were married on June 29, 1965. Kersten 
completed her M.A.T. program at Harvard Univer- 
sity in February. 

BARBARA JEAN WILLIAMS and Terry Evans 
Hanna were married on Feb. 6 in Bremerton, Wash. 
reporter on the 


Denis 


continues her work as a 
Bremerton Sun, and Terry is a_ special 
teacher and counsellor at a local junior high school. 
Their address is Harper, Wash. 

He'ene Farras (HELENE JOSEPH) was soloist with 
the Octavo Singers in Schenectady in their 32nd 
annual presentation of The Messiah in January. At 
summer she with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Choral 
Fantasy, in a performance of Lohengrin, and in the 
lead role in Ravel's L’Enfant et les Sortileges. She 
also appeared in an all-Copland concert with com- 


Barbara 
education 


Tanglewood last appeared 


Beethoven's 


poser Aaron Copland conducting. 

After two years as a research assistant in marine 
science at the University of Alaska, JANE Mac- 
ISAAC has gone to Honolulu to study oceanography 
at the University of Hawaii. 


EDWARD NEAL REYNOLDS received an M.S. 
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in psychology from Western Reserve University in 
February. 

ELAINE MARIE STAHL received an M.A. in 
sociology from Western Reserve University in Feb- 
ruary. 

SIDNEY WALDMAN is at the University of 
North Carolina finishing his Ph.D. work. In 
September he expects to go to Haverford College to 
teach American and comparative politics. His pres- 
ent address is Department of Political Science, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


1963 

Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN J. ANDERSON (Judith 
Burzynski, °65) announce the birth of Karin Eliza- 
beth on Feb, 13. 

SUSAN O'ROURKE and Ansis Maris Berzins 
were married on Dec. 23, 1965. Their address is 
528 North Tejon, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hoaglund (CORALYN 
V. ASHBY) live in Flushing, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Kay Strong, °64, and DAVID MARTIN 
GITLITZ were married on Jan. 30, in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. They are living at 24 Stillman Street, Boston. 

Since September, ANN LEVINE has been work- 
ing in Washington, D. C., teaching in the Pilot 
School for Blind Children, Inc. This is a _ school 
for children with multiple handicaps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luis Lizondo (MARY ANN 
HAGENBUCH) went to Tucuman, Argentina, in 
February. Luis is a professor in the economics 
department of the National University of Tucuman. 
Mary Ann teaches history at the University and 
English at a private institution. 

CHRISTINE McREYNOLDS is in New York 
City working for an M.S. in library 
University. In August 
two-year term as a Peace Corps Volun- 
community development 


science at 
Columbia Christie com- 
pleted her 
teer working in (literacy, 
school lunches, a library, sanitation, etc.) in 
Guatemala. Her address is 38 W. 83rd St., Apt. 
3A, New York City. 

ELIZABETH MANCE is studying piano at Catho- 
lic University in Washington, D. C., and has ap- 
peared in recitals in the area. She received a high 
rating in the Bach International Competition, accord- 
ing to the State Record, Columbia, S. C. She 


played a recital at Allen University there in February. 


ROBERT M. SALISBURY, m, t, director of 
physical education at the YMCA in Lakewood, Ohio, 
is one of a group of men who are running for their 
health. They set out in October to run 100 miles 
by Jan. 31, and most of them did so. When they 


completed the first 100 miles they decided to keep 


running. The Lakewood Sun Post quotes Bob as 
““‘running is one of the best medicines 
against heart attacks emotionally and physically 
we feel healthier. Call it zest. None of us would 
give up the program.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Robert M. Wohlhueter (JUDITH 
POTTER) have completed their master’s degrees, 
Boston University and Bob’s at M.I.T. 
are in Madison, Wis., where Bob is 
a doctorate in biochemistry at the Uni- 
Wisconsin. Judy plans to get a _ job. 
Charter St. 


saying that 


Judy's at 
Now they 
working for 
versity of 


They live at 116 N. 


1964 

CAROL BAGGOT Anderson received an 
in speech pathology and audiology from 
Reserve University in February. 

DAVID M. CARROW is in the claims depart- 
ment of American International Underwriters in 
New York City and also studying at Columbia 
University. 

WAYNE L. COOPER has been appointed a 
career Foreign Service officer by President Johnson. 
The appointment makes him a vice consul and a 


M.A. 


Western 


secretary in the diplomatic service. 

ESTA R. DIAMOND is a student-teacher at 
Bank Street College of Education in New York City. 

BARBARA  FAHS, costumer for the 
Charles Playhouse in Boston, went to Canada in 
March to be dyer for the Stratford Shakespeare 
Festival. In July she plans to go to Japan to work 
in printmaking and to study. 

Julie Hayward, °65, and PAUL LATOWSKY 
were married on Feb. 5, in Kewanee, Ill. They are 
living in Iowa City, Iowa. 


formerly 


1965 

MARJORY EDSON in December joined the cast 
of a road company performing the musical comedy, 
Brigadoon. She flew to Milwaukee, Wis., early in 
December to start rehearsals for the production at 
the Pabst Theater there Dec. 16-Jan. 2. 


PHILIP G. FURIA has had an original story 
published in The Great Lakes Anthology. The 
story, “Bless Me, Curse Me,” is the second he 


has had in the anthology. 

In addition to his studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania, CHANGPYO HONG has a job as a 
general reporter with the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. He has moved to 4210 Walnut St., 
Apt. 2-F, in Philadelphia. 

JAU LI LIN, gr., and George Liaw were mar- 


assignment 


MINISTER TO BULGARIA. Nathaniel Davis, who in the past has served the United States as 
a career Foreign Service Officer in Prague, Florence, Rome, Moscow, and Caracas. is the 
new Minister to Bulgaria, appointed last May. His wife is the former Elizabeth Kirkbride 
Creese, 54. The Davises have three children: Margaret Morton, 6: Helen Miller, 3: and 


James Creese, 1. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Mr. Davis, a graduate of Brown University, has a 


from. the 


Ph.D, 
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Allen led a protest against our involve- 
ment in World War I which George 
Kennan now judges to be “the great de- 
termining tragedy of our century.” (At- 
lantic Monthly October 1964). The pres: 
ent student committee of protest is not 
only in line with Thoreau and Emerson 
but also with Mark Twain who made a 
considerable impact upon my home town 
because he married an Elmira girl. 

Samuel Clemens wrote to the Rev. Jo- 
seph Twitchell from London August 12th, 
1900: “It is all China now and my sympa- 
thies are with the Chinese. They have 
been villainously dealt with by the scep- 
tered thieves of Europe, and I hope they 
will drive all the foreigners out and keep 
them out for good. I only wish it, I 
don’t really expect it.” 

Today the oft-repeated statement that 
“the noisy demonstrations against the war 
in Vietnam reflect only an_ infinitesimal 
fraction of American public opinion” may 
also remind us of his letter to Twitchell 
March 14, 1905, at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War: 

“Did England rise against the infamy of 
the Boer War? No — rose in favor of it. 
Did America rise against the infamy of 
the Philippine War? No — rose in favor 
of it. Did Russia rise against the infamy of 
the present war? No — sat still and did 
nothing.” 

Dr. K. Sivaraman of India, visiting lec 
turer in philosophy at Elmira College this 
year, tells me that the soldiers of Alexan- 
der the Great in India were Cambodian. 
Ever since that ancient time, the countries 
of the Occident have been racing toward 
the Orient. The American soldiers on the 
shores of Southeast Asia today are the 
latest proof that Western civilization with 
all its boasted intelligence is as blind in its 
operation as an avalanche and must take 
its way to what dire conclusion, one dares 
not guess. 

RACHEL G. Brooks G.S.T., *17 
Hornby, N. Y. 


ried on Sept. 11, 1965. They live in Long Island 


City, N. Y. 

ELSA CHODOFF and DAVID NEWBURGER 
were married on Dec. 31, 1965, in the bride’s home 
in Chevy Chase, Md. Elsa is studying for her M.M. 
at the University of Maryland. David is a research 
assistant in the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C., where they make their home. 

Mrs. Frederick E. Ringia (MARY E. WATT) 
teaches Sth grade in the Oakland, Calif., school dis- 
trict. Her husband is a student at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

KARINE SCHOMER is teaching French and 
English in Hume High School in Bombay, India, 
under the United Church Board for World Ministries. 


In February, MARY LOUISE ZIMMERMAN 


took a position as statistician in the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. She is living at 
home in Alexandria, Va. 


FRED R. REPLOGLE is working with North 
American Aviation at its Florida facility. He helped 
prepare the Apollo spacecraft for its maiden flight 
ify February, 
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Cheers 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Cheers to A. L. Higginbotham (°20) 
whose letter in the February issue of the 
Alumni Magazine toasted “SKOAL” to the 


new near-beer-on-campus ruling. 


Being an avid reader of the letters sec: 
tion of the Magazine, I had become quite 
concerned by the deluge of treatises from 
members of the classes of 1901-1925 criti- 
cizing the new “‘liquor” regulation for its 
break with Oberlin traditions of “serious 
pursuit of academic disciplines,” “the Puri- 
tan religious and moral ethic,” or “the good 
old American way.” I began to wonder 
whether my concepts of “the right of in- 
dividual choice’ and “the whole man,” 
which had been so greatly encouraged by 
my Oberlin education, would evidence 
similar erosion as the years passed. 

Mr. Higginbotham’s letter was welcome 
reassurance that the benefits of an Oberlin 
education are sufficient in strength not to 
wear off in 46 years. 

Knox Hayes, ‘61 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pleased! 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Thank you for sending me the extra copy 


of the February Magazine with the Han- 


DEAN OF CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


William Kurzban, “44, is the new Dean of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, his ap- 
pointment last June promoting him from his 
former office of Assistant Dean of the 
Institute. Mr. Kurzban has performed with 
many artists as a pianist and harpsichordist, 
as well as with the Cleveland Orchestra and 
the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
has appeared in Italy, France, and Switzer- 
land, and was a visiting lecturer at Western 
Reserve University in 1964. 


cock, N. H., reunion group featured. It 
has taken me four years as an undergrad- 
uate and 49 years as a graduate to “make” 
the front cover. I am glad it finally came. 

VALENTINE W. GERRISH, °17 
Hancock, New Hampshire 


Waited to Cool Off 


LO THE EDITOR: 


The August issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine contained a letter from Mr. George 
Everson, castigating the College for award- 
ing an honorary degree to Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 


The letter was such that I have had to 
wait these many weeks to cool off enough 
to take pen in hand to comment on it. 


If I remember correctly, Mr. Everson is 
the same man who in an issue within the 
last few years decried the moral decay of 
Oberlin and her students which resulted, 
he felt, from having new modern dormi- 
tories. The simple life should not be aban- 


doned. 


It is now amply demonstrated he does 
believe in the simple life. 


Martin Luther King is blamed for the 
Watts riots. Perhaps Mr. Everson has 
since had a chance to gain a bit of insight 
through TV, for he obviously hasn’t been 
reading the papers or magazines beyond 
the headlines. CBS did a very good “spe- 
cial” on Watts, seen here in very recent 


weeks. There have been others. 


I did manage to locate Dr. King’s Com- 
mencement address at Oberlin. Somehow, 
uncannily it seems to be directed at Mr. 
Everson and others of like mind we may 
have in our midst. If they are at all open- 
minded, I suggest they pay heed to the 
paragraph beginning on page 5 of the 
August issue: “There are all too many 
people who, in some great period of social 
change, fail to achieve the new mental out- 
look that the new situation demands. There 
is nothing more tragic than to sleep through 


” 


a revolution. ... 


Oberlin has always put faith in the power 
of education to enable man to solve his 
problems. It is rather obvious that a brush 
with even the vaunted Oberlin variety 
education does not guarantee to give undex- 
standing of those from whose lives we 
stand apart and aloof, all too often. 

Those of us who have school-age chil- 
dren are more aware than those older how 
much the world has changed in the last 
few years. Contrasting our at that 
early age with theirs makes us daily aware 
that things are going at a giddy pace and 
we must try very hard to follow — we 
cannot help knowing we are a bit behind 
events. Things will never again be as they 


lives 


were. 
MARGARET THOMPSON KorSAK, °43 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Academy 

HUBBARD — Mr. P(liny) Deane Hubbard, a 
resident of Oberlin for nearly fifty years, died there 
in the Allen Memorial Hospital on January 25, 1966. 
He would have been 87 years old on February 15. 
Mr. Hubbard was born in Geneva, Ohio, in 1879. 
A civil engineer with the New York Central Rail- 
road for many years, he had retired in 1945. On 
October 27, 1902, he and the former Laura Louise 
Rote were married. Mr. Hubbard was a member of 
Christ Episcopal Church in Oberlin and a member 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He was a for- 
mer member of the Rotary Club. Mr. Hubbard is 
survived by his wife; two sons, Alfred William, °29, 


of Urbana, Illinois, and Robert DuBois, °32, of 
Morrison, Colorado; eight grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. Another son, Deane Ogden, °28, 
died in 1959. 


1898 

ADAMS — Miss Kathryn Newell Adams, 89, died 
on January 23, 1966, in Walpole, Massachusetts. 
She was president emeritus of American College for 
Girls in Istanbul, Turkey. She was born in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, in 1876, the daughter of missionary 
parents. In addition to her Oberlin degree, she 
received degrees from Radcliffe College and Colum- 
bia University and an honorary degree from Wheaton 
College in Massachusetts. She studied also at 
Oxford University, England. 


Miss Adams taught and served as dean of women 
at Huron, Beloit, Drury, and Yankton Colleges. 
Then she went to Honolulu as principal of Kawalao 
Seminary. From there she went to her post in 
Turkey in 1924. Later she served as a trustee of 
Constantinople Women’s College. She was active in 
work in the United Church, Red Cross, Women's 
City Club of Boston, the International Relations 
Committee of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Boston University Women's 
Council, the Radcliffe Club, the English Speaking 
Union, Friends of China, and Friends of Czecho- 
slovakia. She enjoyed gardening and always had 
flowers to share with others. She had a zest for 
living that kept her active in public service until 
recent years. 

Miss Adams is survived by a nephew, Edwin 
Adams Harper, M.D., of Lynchburg, Virginia. Her 
sister, Elizabeth Adams, ‘00, died in 1946. 


1899 

PRINCE — Miss Sara Elizabeth Prince died on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1966, at the Elyria’ Methodist Home where 
she had been living since 1962. Miss Prince was 94 
years old on February 7. Born in South Amherst, 
Ohio, in 1872, she lived her whole life in the 
Oberlin area, attending the Oberlin public schools 
and Oberlin College and graduating from the Kin- 
dergarten Training School. She taught school for 45 
years and continued private tutoring after she re- 
tired in 1940. A few years ago, when she was in 
Allen Hospital for an extended period, recovering 
from a broken hip, she tutored one pupil from her 
bed. Miss Prince was a member of The First Church 
in Oberlin, the Oberlin Woman's Club, the Red 
Cross, the Community Welfare Council, and the 
Oberlin Hospital Association. Carroll K. Shaw, ‘28, 
a nephew, survives her, as do a number of great 
nieces and nephews and a host of former students 
and lodgers in her home who called her *‘Aunt."’ 


1901 


LAIRD — Mrs. John Low Laird (Mary Wright 
Day), 87, died at her home in Ashtabula, Ohio, on 
February 18, 1966. Daughter of a pioneer Florida 
family, she was born in Ormond on October 2, 1878. 
Her grandfather, Matthias Day, was the founder of 
Daytona Beach. 


After graduating from Oberlin she taught at a 
school for handicapped children in Columbus, Ohio, 
until her marriage on June 12, 1907, to her class- 
mate, John L, Laird. They then moved to Ashtabula. 
Mr. Laird died in 19957. 


Mrs. Laird was an active member of the Second 
Congregational Church in Ashtabula for nearly 60 
years. She was a charter member of the Child 
Conservation League and its first vice president in 
1919, She was a member of the Times Club and 
Delphian Readers, and served on the board of the 
YWCA. 


Mrs. Laird is survived by her 
Thomas E. Harris (Helen Laird, 


three sons, Loomis, "31, of Painesville, 
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daughter, Mrs. 
°38) of Oberlin; 
Bett, ~33, 
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of Ashtabula, and Charles of Ft. Lauderdale; a 
brother, Ralph B. Day, of Ashtabula; and 12 grand- 
children. 


1903 


GLEASON — Mrs. Clark Hough Gleason (Mary 
Louisa Robinson), 88, died of a heart attack on 
December 23, 1964, in Berkeley, California. Mrs. 
Gleason was born in Washington, D. C., on June 4, 
1876. Her A. B. was from Mount Holyoke College. 
She came to Oberlin for work in physical training 
and graduated from the course in 1903. She taught 
until her marriage on August 1, 1905, to Clark 
Gleason, a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and a lawyer. He died in 1927. Mrs. Gleason was 
president of the Women’s University Club of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1911-13, secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, 1910-15, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer of the association 
at different times, and president of the Grand Rapids 
Camera Club. She published many articles and 
photographs in nature magazines. A poem of hers 
was printed in Poetry Parade in 1963. Mrs. Gleason 
is survived by a son, Clark Jr., °28, of Berkeley. 


1904 

MARTIN — Mrs. Walter D. Martin (Maude Mir- 
iam Haas), 85, died in Banning, California, on 
October 21, 1965. Born in Farmer City, Illinois, on 
December 25, 1879, she taught piano and theory at 
Central College, Pella, Iowa, and was later director 
of the music department there and at Oakland City 
College, in Indiana. She and Walter D. Martin 
were married in 1910. He died in 1936. Mrs. 
Martin is survived by a son, James S. of Banning, 


California; a sister, Grace Taylor; and a niece, 
Dorothy Taylor. 
SHERLEY — Mrs. John Adolf Sherley (Anstice 


Caroline Newton), 87, died on November 20, 1965, 
in Wilbraham, Massachusetts. She had been a 
resident of Springfield for more than 50 years until 
she went to live with her son in Wilbraham in 


1965. Mrs. Sherley was born in Auburn, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1878. She married Mr. Sherley, ‘01, 
a clergyman, in 1906. He died in 1933. Mrs. Sher- 


ley was an active member of Faith Congregational 
Church and former superintendent of the primary 
department of the church school. She was a former 
president of the Women’s Guild of the church. For 
35 years she served on the board of directors of the 
Springfield Home Information Center. The Forest 
Park Mothers Club, the Springfield Women’s Club, 
College and Fortnightly Clubs were other interests. 
Mrs. Sherley is survived by two sons, Warren E. 
of Menands, New York and John N. of Wilbraham; 
a daughter, Miss Ella A. Sherley, ‘31, of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont; and three grandchildren. 


1906 


CODDINGTON — Mrs. Harry Wilbur Coddington 
(Ruth Keeler Todd), 85, died on January 9, 1966, 
in a hospital in Roanoke, Virginia, after a_ brief 
illness. She was born in Monterey, Massachusetts, 
on February 14, 1880, but grew up in Berea, Ken- 
tucky, where her father was on the faculty of Berea 
College. She married Mr. Coddington on June 30, 
1914. He was a graduate of Purdue University and 
was a test engineer with the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad. Although Mrs. Coddington began her 
studies at Oberlin with the college class of 1903, 
she worked her way through college and finished in 
1906, Phi Beta Kappa. 


After her marriage Mrs. Coddington lived all her 
life in Roanoke. Her husband became an official 


with the N&@&W RR. She was active in church 
work, sewing and teaching church school at the 
Greene Memorial Church. She served actively in 


the PTA, both for the grades and for the high 
school, and held the office of president. She was a 
member of the Roanoke and the Virginia Poetry 
Societies and had had a number of her own poems 
published in Lyric. Two small volumes of her verse 
were printed privately — Birthdays and Other 
Poems, and New Calendar and Other Poems. 

Mrs. Coddington is survived by her husband; 
two daughters, Mrs. Gertrude Coddington Davis, 
°36, of Staunton, Virginia, and Mrs. S. S. Kouri 
of Minneapolis; a sister, Mrs. Howard Clark of 
Kent, Ohio, and five grandchildren. 


1907 

OGILVIE — Mrs. Charles Lawrence Ogilvie (Abbie 
Strong Miller), 85, a retired Presbyterian mission- 
ary, died on August 24, 1965, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She was born on May 23, 1880, in 
Beecher, Illinois. She and her husband were mar- 
ried in 1909 and went to Germany where they 
studied at the University of Marburg. They spent 


the years 1911-1919 as missionaries in Peking, 
China. After her husband’s death in 1919 she 
became a writer, lecturer, and commercial artist. 


She received a master’s degree in fine arts from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1932. She published 
numerous articles in the Christian Science Monitor 
and the Boston Transcript. Mrs. Ogilvie is survived 
by a son, Lawrence E., of Boston; three grandchil- 
dren, and a brother, Elliott Miller of Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 


1908 

STEWARD — Mr. Gustavus Adolphus Steward, 84, 
retired teacher and clergyman, lecturer, writer, and 
businessman, died on January 18, 1966, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was for 27 years an officer and 
member of the board of trustees of the Fireside 
Mutual Insurance Company. He received an S.B. 
degree from Wilberforce in 1901 and B.D. from 
Oberlin in 1908. He was an ordained lay reader in 
the Episcopal Church and the author of numerous 
articles published in magazines. Mr. Steward is 
survived by a son, three daughters, a brother, and 
other relatives. 


1909 


BRANT — Mrs. Claude Brant (Sue Catherine 
Manning), 77, died in January 1966 at the hospital 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, after a month's illness. She 
was born in Chillicothe on Nov. 5, 1888. In 1921 
she married Mr. Brant, a hardware merchant. He 
died in 1928. Before her marriage she was a teacher 
of history, English, and mathematics at schools in 
Ohio and was principal of the school in Rich- 
mond Dale. 


PAULSON — Mrs. Henry T. Paulson (Evelina 
Belden), pioneer social worker and writer, died un- 
expectedly (of a stroke suffered the day before) in 
West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1966, the day before her 81st birthday. 
She was born in Bridgeton, New Jersey, in 1885, 
daughter of former American Board missionaries to 
Turkey and Bulgaria, and in 1898 moved to Ober- 
lin, where her widowed mother built a house at 
287 W. College St. and put all five children through 
Oberlin College. The house, now owned by John 
R. Spencer, professor of art and director of the Al- 
len Art Museum, was Junto House, a men’s dormi- 
tory, in the 1940’s. Mrs. Paulson graduated magna 
cum laude from the Oberlin Academy in 1904 and 
would have been in the college class of 1908 but 
spent a year teaching the primary grades at a cen- 
tralized rural school, mostly for Amish children, in 
Huntsburg, Ohio. 

After serving as director of a game room for 500 
boys and the girls’ playground at Hiram House, 
Cleveland, for two years, she entered the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy in 1911 as one of 
ten selected research fellows, receiving a certificate in 
1912 from what became the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago. As 
special officer for the Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago, 1912-14, she investigated public dance 
halls in Chicago and studied all boys 17-21 years 
old held in the Cook County Jail. This latter work 
led to the formation of the Boys’ Court of Chicago, 
first such in the nation, with her as its first social 
service secretary. Then (1915) she became special 
agent for the Federal Children’s Bureau, traveled in 
11 states, directing and writing a series of govern: 
ment reports, including one on illegitimacy in Boston 
and the first field study of juvenile courts in the 
United States. Later as Illinois representative for 
the American Red Cross Central Division, she con- 
ducted community studies in three Illinois counties. 
Following World War I she was executive secretary, 
Social Service Division, American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Poland. She lived in five social settle- 
ments, including the Chicago Commons and Hull 
House. From 1940 to 1942 she was director of the 
Protestant Woman's Protectorate in Chicago. 

She married Henry T. Paulson October 16, 1922, 
in the Oberlin home. Although her husband was 
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never very strong, she kept him going and at 81 he 
still works full time as a supervisor for the Illinois 
Department of Revenue. She stimulated a strong 
sense of personal commitment to spiritual and social 


causes in her children. Her son, Dr. Belden H., 
‘50, has crossed the ocean 18 times and helped 
develop several pioneering projects, some of them 


described in the Alumni Magazine. 
Mary (Polly) Harrington, °46, has worked in rge- 
ligious communication and international education. 
Her son and son-in-law are professors respectively at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and the 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. Her little 
book, From Creche to Creed, published in 1948, tells 
how the family built together each Christmas their 
symbolic world of love and good will with miniature 
figures from many lands. She and Polly co-authored 
an article on the subject published in the December 
1965 International Journal of Religious Education, 
and were writing a book. 

Mrs. Paulson wrote also a research survey of the 
care of disabled servicemen in Chicago, published in 
1923 by the Chicago Community Trust, as well as 
other studies and magazine articles. In the 1930's 
she founded and directed a Child Study Classes 
program in three Oak Park elementary schools for 
six years. She was president of the Oberlin Woman's 
Club of Chicago for two terms in the 1930's and 
was active in the club’s work to raise an annual 
scholarship for an Oberlin student. She was a 
long-time member of First Congregational Church in 
Oak Park and the Gnosis Society of Chicago and 


Her daughter, 


belonged to the Oak Park International Relations 
Council in recent years. 
In a memorial service at First Congregational 


Church on February 22, the Rev. Selden C. Dick- 
inson, “35, noted that ever since 1942, when she 
had a breakdown, she had been limited in strength. 
But she kept going for 25 more years, an inspiration 
to others. “‘She had great courage and will. She 
had real insight into the very essence of things. She 
lived close to God and felt that He was her strength. 
Her religion was a way of life. She believed in 
causes and had a strong sense of right and wrong.’ 
Surviving her besides her husband and children are 
a sister, Mrs. Ellen Taylor, °03, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and four grandchildren. A sister, Dr. Mary 
M. Belden, °03, and brothers William Henry, °09, 
and Charles Selden, °12, are deceased. A memorial 
has been designated for the Community Nursing 
Service of Oak Park. M.B.H. 


SHEDD — Mr. William Gould Shedd, 81, died 
on October 16, 1965, in Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York. He had been a leading realtor in 
Santa Barbara, California, for a number of years. 
Mr. Shedd was born in Los Angeles on May 23, 
1884. His father had been enrolled in the Academy 
and the College in various years between 1861 and 
1869. Two uncles attended Oberlin, Charles B. 
Shedd, °68, and Edward A. Shedd, °73. Before be- 
coming a realtor he had had experience as a bond 
salesman and a broker. He retired in 1949. Mr. 
Shedd wrote numerous articles and some poetry. He 
is survived by a brother, Edward J., °07, of Santa 
Barbara, and a number of nephews and nieces. An- 
other brother, Charles L., °10, was killed in an 
airplane crash in 1948. 


1911 
GLEAVE — Miss Nell May Gleave, 78, died on 


December 26, 1965, at Hollenbeck Home in Los 
Angeles. She had lived in Alhambra and was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church there. Mrs. 


Gleave was born in Warren, Pennsylvania, on Octo- 
ber 16, 1887. Although she was enrolled at Oberlin 
for her senior year only, she was a devoted alumnus 
and enjoyed the women’s group that meets monthly 
in Los Angeles. After her Oberlin A.B. she taught 
school for four years then studied at the Johns 
Hopkins Training School for Nurses, receiving her 
R.N. in 1920. In 1920-21 she was one of the head 
furses at Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins. After that 
the did special nursing and psychiatric nursing for 
Many years. She is survived by a number of rela 
tives in California. 


VASKU — Mr. Francis Vasku, 82, died at his 
home in Winter Park, Florida, on December 18, 
1965. He received his A.B, from the State Univer- 
tity of Lowa, coming to the Oberlin Graduate School 
A Theology for his B.D. He was born in Bohemia 
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Birra]. PARMENTER, ‘15 


on May 16, 1883. He was a farmer most of his life, 
doing some rural missionary work as well. On May 
9, 1913, he was married to the former Bertha Stin- 


ner, who survives him, as does one son, John H. 
of Houston, Texas, 


ALES: 


EVERARD — Mr. John Cyrus Everard, 77, a 
science teacher in the public schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for 35 years, died on February 12, 1966, in 
the Elyria Memorial Hospital. He was born in 
Elyria on September 11, 1888, and lived in Elyria 
throughout his life. He was a member of the 
Church of the Open Door, the Elyria Senior Citi- 
zens Fellowship, the Lorain County Historical So- 
ciety, and the Men’s Fellowship of his church. He 
and his wife celebrated their Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary at the home of their son. Since 1916 Mr. 
and Mrs. Everard have lived in the old homestead in 
Elyria established by his grandfather in 1865. Mr. 


Everard’s hobbies were travel and collecting and 
refinishing antiques. He is survived by his wife; by 
his son J. David of Short Hills, New Jersey; three 
grandsons; and a sister, Miss Alice Everard of 
Chicago. 


SILVA — Mrs. Abbott Beecher Silva (Gladys Lois 
Heyward), died on February 5, 1966, in Santa 
Monica, California. She would have been 75 years 
old on March 3. She was born in Sullivan, Ohio, 
in 1891. Her father, James W. Heyward, attended 
the school of theology, 1890-1891, and her mother, 
Mary Ingraham Heyward, was a member of the 
Class of 1888. Mrs. Silva was enrolled at Oberlin 
1909-1911, and graduated from the University of 
Montana in 1913. She was a teacher and home- 
maker, active in her church, in the Carmel Woman’s 
Club, and the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Mrs. Silva is survived by two sons, Abbott B. of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and William H. of Los Angeles. 


1915 

RICHARDSON — Mrs. Vernon Merritt Richard- 
son (Olive Dunham Willey), 78, died on Novem- 
ber 11, 1965, in Pasadena, California. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson was born in Logansport, Indiana, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1887. Her marriage to Mr. Richardson, a 
doctor of osteopathy, took place in March 1918. At 
the time of her marriage she was connected with the 
Motor Corps Service of the American Red Cross, 
Lake Division, and her spouse was in the medical 
department at Camp Sherman. Mrs. Richardson is 


survived by seven of her eight children and by 
eight grandchildren. 

WILSON — Mrs. Percy Suydam Wilson (Ruth 
Gillette Norton), 74, died in Glen Ridge, New 


Jersey, on August 9, 1965. She was born in Byron, 
New York, on November 17, 1890. She attended 
Oberlin a year then went to the New Haven School 
of Physical Education. She taught and was for a 
time State Supervisor of physical education in New 


York. On September 3, 1921, she married Percy 
Wilson. She is survived by her husband, of Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey; a daughter, Mrs. William H. 


Eichling; and two sisters, Mrs. Joel W. Higham 
(Gertrude Norton, °16) of Rome, New York, and 
June Norton. 


1918 


EVANS — Miss Anna Laura Evans, 70, died on 
December 3, 1965. She took her M.A. at Smith 
College, 1919, and Ph.D. at Columbia University in 
1929. She was professor of history and head of the 
department at Penn College for Women, now 
Chatham College, 1924-1948, when she retired, She 
also taught at Wilson College and was assistant to 
the dean of graduate women at Columbia for a year. 

Miss Evans was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
on August 15, 1895. She held two Oberlin awards 
for her graduate study, the Gilbert Potter Prize and 
the Aelioian Fellowship. Miss Evans was at one 
time secretary of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, vice president of the Smith Col- 
lege Club, and Secretary of the Graduate Woman's 
Club at Columbia. 


ELLIS — Mr. Joseph Wesley Ellis, 68, died on 
September 27, 1965, of a heart attack. He was 
chairman of the department and professor emeritus 


of physics at the University of California at Los 


Angeles at the time of his death. Both his A.M. 
and Ph.D. are from the University of Caliifornia at 
Berkeley. 

Mr. Ellis devised an automatic method of record- 
ing infrared absorption spectra. He wrote numerous 
articles for scientific journals. He was listed jn 
American Men of Science in 1957. In 1918-1919 
he served in the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Mr. Ellis is survived by his wife, the former 
Charlotte Grace Harnish, whom he married in 1940. 
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CARROLL — Mrs. Lawrence K. Carroll (Beulah 
Worthley Zimmerman), 64, died in Fremont, Ohio, 
on July 26, 1965. She was born in Oberlin on 
October 17, 1900, the daughter of Harry Zimmer- 
man, °93, and Beaulah Belle Johnson, °94. Her 
grandfather was James Birney Johnson, 1857-1863. 

On September 10, 1921, she and Lawrence Car- 
roll were married. Their daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
W. Smith (Sue Carroll, ’51) survives her. 
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GORDON — Mr. Allen Owen Gordon, 66, died on 
January 18, 1966, in Massillon, Ohio. He had been 
admitted to the city hospital there on December 3}. 
Mr. Gordon was bern on June 16, 1899, in Three 
Oaks, Michigan, but spent most of his life in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, where he was a funeral director with 
Gordon-Shaidnagle-Hollinger, Inc. From 1952. until 
his retirement in 1958 because of ill health he was 
vice president and secretary of the firm of which his 
father was head when Mr. Gordon joined it in 1931. 
His wife, the former Louise Denton Harlow, 236 
whom he married in 1927, died about twenty years 
ago. Mr. Gordon was a member of the Massillon 
Ciub and the Central Presbyterian Church of Mas- 
sillon, serving the latter as trustee and elder. He 
is survived by iwo nieces. 


RANDALL — Chester Reynolds Randall, 65, died 
on September 30, 1965. He was a physicist of 
national repute. Born in Russell, Pennsylvania, in 
1900, he was graduated from Oberlin, then took his 
Ph.D. work at Johns Hopkins University, receiving 
the degree in 1932. He began his career with the 
Geological Survey, moving on to the Bureau of 
Standards, then the Sound Laboratory of the Bureau. 
He was a member of the national advisory committee 
on aeronautics, 1935-43, at Langley Field, Virginia. 
He then moved on to the naval research laboratory, 
working especially with shipboard radar jnstallation 
and radar antenna design. He was listed in Ameri- 
can Men of Science. 
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CELLA — Mrs. Charles Peter Cella (Gladys E. 
Andrews), 62, died on December 16, 1965, at her 
home in Cleveland, Ohio, after a long illness. She 
had been secretary of the Women’s Art Club of 
Cleveland and was a Cleveland public school art 
teacher, retired. After graduation from Oberlin she 
studied at Western Reserve University and at the 
Cleveland Art Institute. 

Mrs. Cella was born in Avon Lake, Ohio, on 
August 28, 1902. In November 1942 she married 
Mr. Cella, an engineer with the Diesel Division of 
the GM Co. She had belonged to the Women's Art 
Club for 40 years and had exhibited her water- 
colors in the club’s shows regularly in 1956, and 
1962 through 1964. From 1925 to retirement in 
1957 she taught art at several Cleveland high schools. 

Mrs. Cella is survived by her husband and a 
sister, Mrs. Roy W. Axup (Violet Andrews, °27) 
of Los Altos, Calif. 
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LEFEBER — Mrs. Richard George Lefeber (Eliza- 
beth Jane Arkett), 39, was a victim of the fire at 
the Yonkers Jewish Community Center on December 
20, 1965. She was teaching a class of children when 
the fire broke out. Mrs, Lefeber was born in East 
Orange, New Jersey, on December 2, 1927. She 
studied at the Manhattan School of Music, receiving 
her Mus.M. there in 1954. She taught there and 
also. privately. On December 27. the Manhattan 
School of Music presented a ‘‘Memorial of Music”’ 


as a tribute to her. On the program it was stated 
that she had come there as a “‘brilliant and gifted 
student’? and had returned as a “stimulating and 
inspired teacher, both of small children in the pre- 
paratory department and of older students jin the 
college classes... Mrs. Lefeber is survived by her 
husband, whom she married in 1950, and by two 
sons in New York City, and a brother of Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 
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Annual Advancement Fund A New Dmension In Grvine at OBERLIN 


® Goal for 1965-66 .... $700,000 


M Raised to date . ... . $625,000 


™ Needed by June 30, 1966 $7 5,000 


The Annual Advancement Fund has been conceived by an alumni 
committee to combine the appeal for current operations and the 
appeal for buildings and other capital needs into one unified annual 
drive. All outright gifts, this year and in future years, from living 
alumni, parents and friends will count toward the Advancement 


Fund goal. 


Undesignated gifts will be welcome as will gifts designated for 
various specific uses, for example: a new library or gymnasium, 
endowment for scholarships, current operations, faculty salaries, 


purchase of equipment or books, or current scholarships. 


